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The 

SHEPHERDESS 


She  walks— the  Lady  of  my  delight— 

A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 
Her  flocks  are  thoughts.  She  keeps  them 
white; 

She  guards  them  from  the  steep; 
She  feeds  them  on  the  fragrant  height, 
And  folds  them  in  for  sleep. 

She  roams  maternal  hills  and  bright, 
Dark  valleys  safe  and  deep. 

Into  that  tender  breast  at  night 
The  chastest  stars   may  peep. 

She  walks— the  Lady  of  my  delight— 
A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 


She  holds  her  little  thoughts  in  sight. 
Though  gay  they  run  and  leap. 

She  is  so  circumspect  and  right; 
She  has  her  soul  to  keep. 

She  walks— the  Lady  of  my  delight— 
A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 

ALICE  MEYNELL. 


A  Merry  Chriji$tiiia$i  anil  Ha|»|»y  ^e\v  Year 
to         offf*  ffiemlH  itnil  h^^nvfavtors 


Our  Doctrinal  Background 

THE  strength  of  the  Church  is  her  unchanging  doctrine.  Her  divine  infaUibility 
safeguards  its  integrity  and  explains  its  contents.  The  greatest  proof  of  this 
fact  is  the  fluctuation  of  doctrine  of  the  many  churches  that  claim  to  be  Christian. 
The  innumerable  sects  with  which  we  are  today  surrounded  bear  witness  to 
their  instability  and  to  their  evanescent  existence. 

Truth  is  unchangeable.  "The  Lord  remains  true  to  his  word  for  ever" 
(Ps.  116).  The  mind  of  man,  left  to  its  own  devices,  is  susceptible  to  change. 
The  moods  of  the  era  in  which  he  lives  influence  his  thinking.  The  shifting  sands 
of  his  emotions  help  to  chart  his  course.  Change  is  the  hallmark  of  man's  mind 
in  his  search  for  religion.  History  has  recorded  these  fluctuations.  Its  reading 
is  a  sad  record  of  the  frailty  of  the  human  mind  in  quest  of  religion. 

The  mysteries  of  life  and  after  life  have  always  haunted  the  human  mind. 
God  alone  can  have  revealed  His  providential  plan  on  humanity. 

Christianity  is  not  the  product  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  divine  revelation. 
As  the  word  implies,  the  mind  of  God  on  man  and  his  destiny  was  revealed  to  us 
by  the  Scriptures  and  particularly  by  the  Son  of  God  made  man  in  the  Mystery 
of  the  Incarnation.  'Tn  old  days,  God  spoke  to  our  fathers  in  many  ways  and 
by  many  means,  through  the  prophets;  now  at  last  in  these  times  he  has  spoken 
to  us,  with  a  Son  to  speak  for  Him."  (Hebr.  I:  1-2).  This  revelation  is  the  very 
core  of  Christianity. 

As  Jesus  was  about  to  ascend  into  heaven.  He  left  to  His  apostles,  and  to 
those  who  could  take  their  place  in  coming  generations,  the  Charter  of  their  sub- 
lime mission.  "All  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  He  said,  has  been  given  to  Me; 
you,  therefore,  must  go  out,  making  disciples  of  all  nations,  and  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  the  commandments  which  I  have  given  you.  And  behold  I  am 

FAME  DOES  NOT  ALWAYS  ERR;  SOMETIMES  IT  CHOOSES  WELL. 
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with  you  all  through  the  days  that  are  coming,  until  the  consummation  of  the 
world." 

"Ite  et  docete" — Go  and  teach.  This  is  the  first  article  of  the  divine  Charter. 
Indifference,  born  of  ignorance,  is  responsible  for  so  many  lapsed  Catholics. 
Ignorance  of  religion  is  also  accountable  for  that  "secularism"  which  destroys  all 
thought  of  God,  of  a  next  world. 

"Go  and  teach".  The  Sisters  of  Service,  like  all  the  other  missionary  Sisters, 
hold  in  reverence  this  command  of  the  Divine  Redeemer.  Their  very  life  is  an 
exemplification  of  this  command. 

The  infallible  teaching  of  the  Church  comes  down  to  the  faithful  through 
the  Pope  and  Bishops  and  all  those  delegated  by  them  to  teach.  This  teaching 
gives  to  the  Church  a  doctrinal  background  which  is  her  strength  and  beauty, 
particularly  in  this  age  of  irreligion  and  infidelity  in  matters  of  belief — "Go  and 
teach  all  nations/' 


SECURITY  IN  HOLY  MOTHER  CHURCH 

EXACTLY  as  the  child  is  quite  unconscious  of  the  deep-down  security  he  finds 
in  his  mother,  so  the  good  Catholic  is  apt  to  be  almost  completely  unaware, 
at  least  explicitly,  of  the  solid  sense  of  supernatural  safety  he  derives  from  Holy 
Mother  Church.  We  are  reliably  informed  that  this  interior  sureness,  unwitting 
as  it  may  be,  sometimes  even  aggravates  the  sincere  non-Catholic,  to  whom  it 
seems  suspiciously  like  smugness. 

Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  tranquil  assurance  which  the 
genuine  Catholic  man  discovers  in  his  Church.  He  knows  that  she  possesses 
means  of  grace  that  will  enable  even  him,  with  some  little  cooperation  on  his  part, 
to  attain  the  perfect  happiness  that  he  cannot  find  in  this  world.  He  senses  that 
in  her  matchless  wisdom,  learned  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  she  unerringly  finds  the 
answer  to  all  the  ultimate,  tormenting  problems  of  this  complex  life.  Above  all, 
the  understanding  Catholic  sees  in  his  Holy  Mother  the  end  of  every  least  per- 
plexing doubt,  for  in  her  most  solemn  and  responsible  moments  she  CANNOT 
be  wrong.  She  is  by  divine  promise,  infallible. 

VINCENT  P.  McCORRY,  S.J.  in  "America"  November  12,  1955 
A  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  SELDOM  HURTS  A  MAN  IF  HE 
PAGE  TWO  FIELD  AT  HOME 


Judy  being  prepared  for  discharge  by  Sr.  Knopic 
jEiH^    ^And  on  Admission 


The  Sister  in  the  Admitting  Depart- 
ment sighed  as  she  prepared  to  close 
the  office  for  the  day.  It  had  been  one 
of  those  unrelenting  grinds  when  new 
patients,  nurses,  doctors,  salesmen  and 
telephones  had  made  unceasing  de- 
mands on  her  time  and  her  patience. 

Suddenly,  there  appeared  at  the 
wicket  a  woman,  carrying  a  bundle. 


Not  another  patient,  surely. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you?".  Sister  ventured. 

"Sister,  my  little  girl  is  sick.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  doctor". 

"Little  girl"!  Why,  the  bundle  looked 
like  an  armful  of  rags.  And  where  was 
the  child's  face?  Sister  hesitated  mo- 
mentarily. The  doctor  too  was  tired. 
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and  she  had  learnt  to  spare  him  use- 
less calls. 

"How  long  has  the  baby  been  ill?" 

"About  a  week",  was  the  hesitant 
reply. 

"And  is  she  very  sick"? 

"She  seems  to  be,  Sister". 

"May  I  see  the  child  then?" 

Sister  gasped  as  the  blankets  were 
drawn  back  from  a  Uttle  face  that  was 
purple  and  pinched.  It  was,  rather, 
the  face  of  a  little  old  lady,  with  skin 
drawn  tightly  over  the  cheekbones,  and 
eyes  sunken  deep  in  the  sockets.  As 
far  as  Sister  could  see,  no  life  stirred 
in  the  emaciated  body.  Hurriedly,  she 
called  one  of  the  nursing  Sisters. 

Judy,  aged  three,  and  weighing  six- 
teen pounds,  had  arrived  at  St.  John's 
Hospital,  Edson. 

For  an  hour  or  more  after  her  ad- 
mission, the  whole  staff  snapped  into 
action  to  save  her  life.  While  the  nurses 
worked  feverishly  to  get  oxygen  started, 
the  office  Sister  called  the  doctor,  who 
appeared  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  His 
prognosis  was  far  from  promising.  He 
did  not  think  she  would  live  until  morn- 
ing. 

On  investigation,  it  was  found  that 
the  father  was  a  Catholic  but  that  the 
child  had  not  been  baptized.  The  par- 
ish priest  was  called,  and  the  Sacrament 
administered. 

Through  the  long  night,  Judy  fought 
for  her  life.  When  morning  dawned,  a 
little  girl  gazed  wanly  at  the  day  staff 
who  could  not  get  to  her  room  fast 
enough  to  see  how  she  was.  The  child 
would  live. 

It  seemed  that  what  Judy  needed 
most  was  love,  and  in  the  weeks  that 
followed,  she  got  plenty  of  that.  In  the 
childish  mind,  there  was  perhaps  no 
memory  of  what  had  brought  her  to 
such  a  state,  so  that  she  re-acted  quick- 
ly to  care  and  environment.  Flesh  form- 
ed over  little  ribs  that  had  been  all  too 


prominent;  little  cheeks  took  on  colour 
and  form.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it! 
In  no  time  at  all,  she  was  queen  of  St. 
John's  Hospital. 

As  she  continued  to  improve,  it  was 
decided  to  do  something  about  her 
hair.  It  was  matted  and  dirty  over  a 
scalp  that  was  covered  with  scars  and 
scabs.  Anything  that  happened  to  Judy 
was  of  interest  to  everyone,  including 
the  male  patients  whose  wards  are  on 
the  same  floor  as  the  children's.  As 
she  sat  atop  a  high  stool  confident  and 
trusting,  awaiting  this  newest  experi- 
ence in  hospital  life,  two  of  the  lads 
appeared  to  view  the  proceedings. 

"What's  up,  Sister?"  "Just  a  httle 
hair  cutting,  Edwin,  just  a  Httle  hair 
cutting".  "Judy  going  to  get  her  hair 
cut?  Why  don't  you  let  this  fellow  do  it. 
He  used  to  be  a  barber."  The  "barber" 
was  dubious  and  nervous  when  he  saw 
what  his  task  involved,  but  his  client 
was  co-operative  and  he  was  proud 
of  her  when  he  had  finished. 

A  few  days  later,  one  of  the  neigh- 
bours went  shopping  for  the  Sisters. 
Judy  was  outfitted  with  a  finery  she  had 
never  known  before.  A  doll,  donated 
by  the  shopkeeper,  provided  the  touch 
that  gives  complete  happiness  to  any 
little  girl's  heart. 

Judy's  time  in  the  hospital  meant 
investigation  of  her  case  by  the 
R.C.M.P.  One  day  there  was  a  'phone 
call,  and  Judy  was  to  be  ready  to  travel 
to  Edmonton  to  be  placed  with  the 
Child  Welfare. 

Past  the  office  wicket  went  a  little 
girl  in  radiant  health — a  child,  too,  of 
Holy  Mother  Church,  whom  the  Sisters 
had  grown  to  love.  She  was  not  con- 
scious of  God's  goodness  to  her — a 
pure  soul  in  a  healthy  body — and  was 
blissfully  unaware  that  her  future  was 
so  uncertain. 

The  Sister  in  the  office  watched  her 
depart.  And  then  she  sighed  again. 
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IN  this  northern  country  "the  bound- 
ary" means  the  Hne  between  Alberta 
and  the  Northwest  Territories.  It  is  a 
true  "Une"  of  hewn  trees.  We  in  Man- 
ning are  not  too  far  away  from  this, 
but  last  fall  we  got  a  little  nearer — in 
fact,  we  got  right  over  it! 

Father  Jal,  O.M.I. ,  missionary  to  the 
Slavey  Indians  in  northern  Alberta, 
called  here  one  day  in  September  on  his 
way  to  Upper  Hay  Post.  This  was  a 
farewell  trip  since  Father  had  been 
named  by  his  Superiors  to  another  mis- 
sion in  the  North.  We  were  invited  to 


go  with  him.  Being  Friday,  the  day  was 
propitious  for  the  teachers,  the  weather 
was  perfect  and  so  three  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice prepared  for  a  jaunt. 

Following  the  Mackenzie  Highway, 
we  arrived  at  Upper  Hay  Post.  It  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Meander 
and  Hay  Rivers.  Standing  on  the  high 
banks  overlooking  the  rivers,  one  mar- 
velled at  the  beauty  created  by  the 
Divine  Artist.  Banners  of  scarlet,  russet 
and  gold  were  flanked  by  dark  ever- 
greens, and  a  sky  of  Lady-blue  span- 
ned the  vast  expanse  of  wilderness. 
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Sister  MacDougall  had  taught  cat- 
echism in  Upper  Hay  a  few  years  ago 
so  there  was  a  little  visiting  to  be  done. 
The  real  thrill  was  when  we  started 
North  again,  and  after  passing  many 
desolate  stretches  of  country,  we  ar- 
rived at  "the  boundary".  We  had  to 
have  our  pictures  taken,  of  course, 
but  as  there  was  nothing  more  of  inter- 
est right  there  we  travelled  North  again. 
A  few  more  miles  brought  us  to  the 
astounding  Alexandra  Falls.  "Astound- 
ing" is  the  word,  since  one  is  not  pre- 
pared to  see  such  a  sight  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Alexandra  Falls  are  in  the 
Hay  River.  They  are  higher  than  Nia- 
gara, having  a  drop  of  107  feet.  Louise 
Falls  are  three  miles  further  up  the 
river.  They  are  smaller  than  Alexandra 
and  not  so  beautiful. 

By  this  time  we  were  only  35  miles 
away  from  the  shores  of  Great  Slave 
Lake,  but  as  it  was  getting  late,  we  did 
not  go  further  but  returned  to  Upper 
Hay  for  the  night.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray 
were  our  gracious  hosts.  Mr.  Gray  is 
manager  of  the  Hudson  Bay  store  and 
Mrs.  Gray  teaches  in  one  of  the 
schools.  There  is  a  school  on  the  re- 
serve for  the  Slavey  Indians,  and  a 
public  school  for  the  other  children 
who  are  mostly  Metis. 

We  had  hoped  to  see  some  wild  life 
in  our  travels,  but  despite  all  vigilance 
and  craning  of  necks  we  saw  one  small 
bear  and  he  looked  rather  tame.  But 
our  trip  to  the  Northwest  Territories, 
thanks  to  Father  Jal,  was  a  red  letter 
day,  and  went  down  as  such  in  the 
annals. 

Blessing  of  New  Wing 

The  blessing  of  the  new  wing  of  Holy 
Rosary  School  on  October  2  was  an- 
other important  day.  His  Excellency, 
Bishop  H.  Routhier,  O.M.L,  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Grouard,  performed  the 
beautiful  ceremony  which  was  attended 


by  practically  the  whole  Catholic  pop- 
ulation of  this  Battle  River  country. 

The  blessing  was  followed  by  a  mus- 
ical program  presented  by  our  pupils 
under  the  direction  of  Sister  Hudon, 
the  principal,  and  emceed  by  the  pas- 
tor, Father  de  Champlain.  Then  there 
was  a  speech  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
School  Board  followed  by  the  Bishop's 
message  and  congratulations  to  these 
people  who  had  worked  and  sacrificed 
to  provide  their  children  with  an  edu- 
cation based  on  sound  Catholic  prin- 
ciples. 

Later  the  crowd  dispersed  to  visit  the 
classrooms  and  to  partake  of  refresh- 
ments in  the  auditorium  provided  by 
the  Catholic  Women's  League  mem- 
bers of  North  Star  and  Manning. 
A  Star  Pupil 

Our  nearest  radio  station  is  CKYL, 
Peace  River.  Each  week  this  station 
presents  a  program  called  "Student  of 
the  Week".  Pupils  from  different 
schools  are  chosen  to  appear  on  the 
program.  They  give  news  of  their  res- 
pective schools,  are  interviewed  by  the 
announcer  on  educational  and  voca- 
tional matters  and  the  program  ends 
with  a  musical  selection,  either  the 
choice  of  the  student's  class  or  his  own 
performance. 

Linus  Becker,  a  Grade  XI  student 
from  Rosary  school.  Manning,  was 
chosen  "Student  of  the  Week"  for  one 
of  the  October  programs.  He  had  some 
real  news  to  report  as  the  opening  of 
the  new  wing  of  Rosary  school  had 
taken  place  the  week  before.  He  also 
spoke  of  school  activities,  sports,  and 
his  own  work  with  the  4-H  Club. 

As  Linus  is  studying  Grade  IX  piano 
this  year,  he  was  able  to  play  his  own 
musical  selections  which  were  two — a 
March  by  Sousa,  and  Chopin's  "Waltz" 
Op.  69.  He  did  a  workmanlike  job,  and 
we  were  proud  of  our  pupil  from 
Rosary. 


MARRIAGE  IS  AN  ALLIANCE  OF  TWO  PEOPLE  ONE  OF  WHOM  NEVER 
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A  ROOKIE 

in  the  West 


REMEMBERS  BIRTHDAYS,  AND  THE  OTHER  NEVER  FORGETS  THEM. 
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WHEN  I  was  asked  to  write  an 
article  for  the  "Field  at  Home" 
on  "A  Rookie's  First  Impression  of  the 
West",  where,  I  asked  myself,  would 
be  the  best  place  to  begin?  My  thoughts 
travelled  back  to  a  station  platform 
where  a  little  group  of  Sisters  were  try- 
ing to  think  of  those  cheery  farewell 
speeches  they  had  memorized.  They 
were  bidding  adieu  to  fellow-Sisters 
who  envied  them  as  they  started  out 
for  the  highways  and  by-ways  of  the 
West  to  seek  abandoned  souls.  Al- 
though we  were  happy  at  the  thought  of 
our  apostolate,  yet,  when  our  dearly 
loved  Sister  Mistress  whispered  "God 
love  you.  Sister",  the  tears  flowed  un- 
ashamedly. 

We  were  not  being  sent  to  a  foreign 
country,  but  one  to  which  our  Sisters 
have  been  travelling  for  many  years. 
The  conditions,  however,  were  quite 
different.  None  of  us  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  a  "new"  mission.  I  was  being 
sent  to  a  convent  that  had  given  itself 
for  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  Master's 
vineyard.  There  would  not  be  too  much 
new  ground  to  break  on  this  mission! 

Even  the  country  was  different  from 
that  of  thirty  years  ago  when  the  farm- 
er toiled  from  early  morn  to  evening 
dusk,  trying  to  clear  a  few  acres  to 
make  a  livelihood.  The  land  which  we 
watched  from  the  "dome"  of  the  train 
was  well  cultivated  by  the  newest  of 
mechanized  units,  and  the  homes  look- 
ed comfortable  and  prosperous.  Yes, 
we  realized  all  this,  but  "the  harvest 
was  still  ripe  and  the  labourers  few", 
and  we  were  eager  to  serve. 

My  destination  was  Edmonton  Re- 
ligious Correspondence  School.  There 
would  be  a  great  deal  to  learn,  but 
when  one  is  in  love  with  one's  work, 
the  labor  is  all  joy.  With  the  season 
about  to  begin.  Sister  Superior  opened 
the  files  to  give  me  a  glimpse.  Well 
over  2,000  pupils  are  enrolled  for 


catechism  lessons  by  mail.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  to  put  into  practice  the 
phrase  "Share  the  truth — don't  hoard 
it". 

While  veteran  fingers  flitted  over 
cards  with  ease  and  accuracy,  I  had 
many  temptations  to  pull  my  hair 
when  all  my  names  seemed  to  play 
hide-and-seek  with  me.  Then  at  last  I 
would  sit  down  at  my  desk  and  take  out 
the  red  correcting  pencil.  But  why  was 
everyone  looking  at  me — and  smiling? 
Yes,  I  understood  the  message — "Push 
on— don't  stand  still!" 

The  days  passed  so  quickly  and  they 
were  not  without  their  secret  thrills. 
It  was  the  month  of  October,  and 
knowing  how  much  Our  Lady  wants 
us  to  say  the  Rosary,  I  tried  to  send  an 
encouraging  note  along  this  line  as  I 
sent  out  each  child's  paper.  What  would 
you  feel  like  if  someone  returned  a 
lesson  with  this  plea,  "Please  teach  us 
how  to  say  the  Rosary";  or  another, 
"Dear  Sisters,  my  brothers  and  I  prom- 
ised to  say  the  Family  Rosary  every 
night"? 

I  was  pleased  with  the  response  and 
with  the  activity  of  it  all,  but  it  was 
only  when  the  bundles  of  lessons  were 
all  tied  up  ready  for  mailing  and  were 
taken  into  our  little  chapel  that  I  was 
really  content.  As  we  knelt  there  to  ask 
Our  Lord's  blessing,  the  thought  came 
home  to  me  most  forcibly  that  it  is 
better  to  depend  on  God  than  on  one- 
self. 

It  ■  was  also  early  in  October  that 
the  Sisters  agreed  to  "go  out"  to  those 
who  could  not  be  reached  in  any  other 
way.  Did  not  the  people  flock  to  Our 
Lord  because  He  first  went  out  to 
them?  Now  not  only  the  week  days 
were  full,  but  even  week-ends,  for 
Saturdays  saw  the  Sisters  going  to 
Griesbach  to  teach  catechism  in  this 
growing  Army  camp  north  of  the  City. 

When  I  found  that  I  was  to  have 
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the  baby  group,  I  was  very  happy.  One 
of  our  talented  Sisters  helped  me  to 
make  a  prayer  chart.  The  children  were 
thrilled  with  it.  All  crowded  around 
the  chart  as  each  wanted  to  show  the 
others  his  name.  "Homework"  is  some- 
times a  little  prayer,  and  when  it  can 
be  said  perfectly,  a  picture  of  Jesus  or 
Mary  or  their  Guardian  Angel  goes 
beside  the  name.  After  class  there  is 
the  chore  of  getting  the  children  into 
winter  togs.  Sister  goes  around  button- 
ing coats,  zipping  overshoes  and  look- 
ing for  lost  mitts.  One  "serves"  in 
many  ways! 

That  takes  care  of  Saturdays.  But 
surely  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest.  Yes, 
Sunday  was  the  most  beautiful  day  of 


the  week.  One  could  slip  into  chapel  for 
longer  visits.  Now  was  the  chance  to 
ask  our  dearest  Lord  to  "help  us  keep 
first  things  first"!  But  was  not  one  of 
His  counsels  to  "love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself"?  So  when  we  were  asked 
by  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  to  teach 
catechism  in  one, of  their  missions,  it 
was  one  more  opportunity  to  sanctify 
ourselves  and  others. 

May  I  tell  you  a  little  about  our 
first  Sunday?  We  had  been  enjoying  the 
country  ride  for  about  twenty  miles 
when  Father  Hague's  little  mission 
church  came  into  view.  It  was  tiny,  and 
the  congregation — looked  at  from  the 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 


Sister  Frances  Coffey  and  the  Little  Ones  of  Griesbach  with  the  Prayer  Chart 


Right  here!  478  Albert  Street,  Otta- 
wa, is  the  address.  Like  to  peek  in? 

It  has  been  a  busy  fall.  Things  really 
started  off  with  a  bang  when  five  more 
of  our  group  became  the  owners  of 
five  diamond  rings.  Were  we  excited? 
Almost  as  excited  as  the  victims  them- 
selves! 

There  had  to  be  a  party,  of  course. 
However,  the  evening  began  with  an 
impressive  ceremony.  With  Father 
Delude,  O.P.,  presiding,  six  girls  conse- 
crated themselves  and  their  future 
families  to  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary.  They  also  promised  to  recite 
daily  the  Family  Rosary.  Father  Delude 
then  spoke  briefly  and  gave  Benedic- 
tion. At  the  social  evening  which  fol- 
lowed, each  girl  was  presented  with  a 
silver  cake  plate,  a  gift  from  all  the 
members  of  the  Club. 

One  of  the  high-lights  of  October 
was  the  Monthly  Communion  Break- 
fast. Mr.  Fabio  Monet,  Q.C,  of  Otta- 
wa, Chairman  of  the  Income  Tax 
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Appeal  Board,  addressed  the  girls  on 
their  duties  as  Catholic  citizens.  Pat- 
riotism, Judge  Monet  said,  does  not 
consist  merely  in  Dominion  Day  flag- 
waving,  but  in  taking  a  special  interest 
in  pur  country's  activities  and  being 
charitable  to  our  fellow-countrymen. 

And  we  had  a  Hallowe'en  party. 
This  year  it  was  a  "Scavenger  Hunt". 
The  crowd  gathered  at  8:15  p.m.,  and 
departed  in  couples  at  8:30  p.m.  with 
a  list  of*  articles  to  be  obtained  and 
brought  "Home"  before  10  p.m. 
Groups  started  to  return  around  9:45 
p.m.,  bubbling  over  with  the  excite- 
ment of  their  adventures  while  trying  to 
obtain  old  brooms,  pink  straws,  1954 
license  plates,  the  signatures  of  police- 
men, etc. 

After  the  "King  and  Queen  of  the 
Scavengers"  had  been  appropriately 
crowned  with  tin-foil  crowns,  the  crowd 
silently  did  away  with  the  refreshments. 
It  had  been  a  hard,  hard  hunt,  and 
there  were  many  sore  feet,  but  it  was 


surprising  what  a  hamburger,  some  of 
Sister  O'Hare's  cup-cakes  and  coffee 
will  do.  No  one  wanted  to  go  home, 
but  the  old  ruse  worked!  "Let's  sing!" 
"OK.  All  join  hands,  and  form  a  circle. 
Away  to  the  West — and — "Good  Night 
Ladies,  Good  Night  Ladies"!  And  the 
boys  laughingly  took  the  hint. 

Now,  with  the  coming  of  Advent 
there  is  a  scramble  for  scissors,  muci- 
lage, Christmas  cards  and  the  Bible 
History.  We  are  going  to  make  a  "Jesse 
Tree"!  A  real  Christmas  tree  is  de- 
corated with  the  symbols  and  proto- 
types of  Christ  and  His  Blessed  Mother, 
while  a  paper  chain  telling  of  Christ's 
geneology,  ends  at  the  top  with  the 
Manger  scene.  We  would  love  to  have 
you  join  us,  especially  if  you  have  an 
artistic  bent.  If  you  cannot  come  dur- 
ing Advent,  the  finished  product  will 
be  on  show  during  the  Christmastide. 
So  come  along,  and  we  will  give  thanks 
together  for  this  Great  Act  of  Redemp- 
tion for  which  the  centuries  sighed. 


LEFT  HAND  PICTURE 
Of  the  "Diamonds",  four  already 
married  are:  Colleen 
McSheffrey  and  Marge  Provost- 
Second  and  Third  from 
Sister  Corke;  Lucille  Vanier  on  her 
left  and  Catherine  Hayes 
with  her  eyes  closed. 


Vera  Nastasuk  of  Timmins 
leads  a  Bunny-hop. 


TO  DO  A  THOROUGHLY  STUPID  THING. 
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I  wonder  what  your  thoughts  are 
today  when,  from  your  celestial  home, 
you  see  the  immigrants  pouring  slow- 
ing into  this  fair  Canada  of  ours.  Im- 
migration is  as  much  a  problem  today 
as  it  was  when  you  first  left  the  sunny 
shores  of  Italy  to  assist  your  fellow- 
countrymen  who  had  migrated  to 
America. 

So,  dear  Mother  Cabrini,  you  can 
understand  the  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes 
and  disappointments  of  our  new  Cana- 
dians. You  realize  what  reserves  of  en- 
durance have  carried  them  through 
years  of  physical  and  mental  sufferings. 
And  this  endurance  and  strong  faith 
have  enabled  them  to  leave  courageous- 
ly all  that  was  near  and  dear  to  them, 
and  to  start  a  new  life  in  the  land  of 
their  adoption. 

I  am  writing  to  you,  dear  Mother, 


because  critics  now  are  saying  that  this 
flow  of  immigration  must  stop.  They 
are  alarmed  because  they  claim  "im- 
migrants have  such  large  families". 
They  seem  to  think  that  a  lack  of  pop- 
ulation would  mean  prosperity. 

Dear  Mother,  if  you  were  on  earth 
today,  what  answer  would  you  give 
these  critics — especially  the  Catholic 
critics?  Would  you  not  tell  them  that, 
in  1952,  our  Holy  Father  issued  an 
Apostolic  Constitution,  "Exul  Familia", 
citing  the  Holy  Family  in  Egypt  as  the 
example  for  refugees  and  exiles  of  all 
times?'  And  would  you  not  tell  them, 
dear  Mother  Cabrini,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "surplus  population";  that 
each  soul  is  created  by  God  and  is  near 
and  dear  to  Him  and  has  the  right  to 
live?  This  vast  Dominion  of  ours  can 
hold  hundreds  of  thousands  more. 

I  know  what  you  would  say  to  those 
blaming  the  immigrants  for  the  increase 
of  unemployment.  You  would  tell  them 
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"that  every  new  Canadian  represents 
an  increased  demand  for  consumer 
goods".  The  culture  they  bring  with 
them  to  this  country  has  created  new 
jobs — even  whole  industries. 

Here  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  Dutch  plant 
has  an  option  on  a  vacant  lumber  mill 
and  is  planning  a  door-manufacturing 
industry.  A  Netherlands  group  is  con- 
verting a  large  plant  on  the  Yarmouth 
waterfront  for  the  production  of  pearl- 
essence  from  the  herring  scales.  A 
Dutch  immigrant  in  St.  John,  N.B.  has 
brought  from  Holland  the  craft  of  re- 
storing church  stained-glass  windows. 
In  Manitoba,  two  immigrants  have 
started  the  manufacture  of  building 
panels  made  of  flax  and  marsh  weeds. 
We  read  of  an  Italian  immigrant  who 
came  to  Canada  three  years  ago  and 
is  today  the  editor  of  an  Italian  bi-week- 
ly with  a  circulation  of  12,000.  What 
these  and  many  others  have  contributed 
to  our  culture  has  been  to  our  own  ad- 


vantage, as  well  as  theirs. 

Knowing,  dear  Mother  Cabrini,  of 
you  awareness  of  the  attitude  displayed 
by  some  toward  our  immigrants,  I  beg 
of  you  to  intercede  for  these  new-com- 
ers that  they  may  courageously  sur- 
mount these  obstacles  in  their  crucial 
period  of  adjustment.  With  the  blood 
of  Italian  immigrant  parents  warm  in 
my  own  veins,  it  is  natural  that  I 
should  be  doubly  concerned.  Pray  that 
our  Canadians  may  work  hand-in-hand 
for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare 
of  our  1,000,000  newcomers. 

In  closing,  dear  patroness  of  our 
immigrants,  I  recommend  to  you  our 
humble  Institute  and  its  work  for  these 
needy  souls.  Help  us  to  increase  our 
ranks  so  that  the  Sisters  of  Service  may 
further  their  work  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  his  Church. 

Your  devoted  client, 

SISTER  S.  LIOTA 

A  Port  Sister 
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Sister  Ready  Preparing  the  Reception  Room 


^Twas  the  night 

before  Christmas 


'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas! — 
Well,  maybe  I  should  be  truthful;  It 
was  the  day  before  the  night  before 
Christmas.  It  had  slipped  up  stealthily 
and  hurled  the  Mother  House  into  a 
Topsyturvydom  of  dashing,  darting, 
speeding  and  scurrying.  The  Trio  as- 
signed to  Decoration  straightened  their 
caps,  squared  their  shoulders,  set  their 
jaws  and — charged  into  the  fray. 

First  of  all,  the  cake  and  cookie 
decoration  should  be  disposed  of.  "Ar- 
tistic One"  looked  after  the  sugar  cook- 
ies. Weird  and  wonderful  were  the  re- 
sults obtained.  There  were  angels — 
faceless,  featureless,  shapeless  angels 
— but  the  colours!  There  were  Santas, 
bells,  wreaths,  holly  leaves,  all  of  which 
were  surveyed  by  "Practical  One"  who 
gloomily  predicted:  "Unless  all  our 
young  relatives  and  friends  are  multi- 
plied by  ten,  we'll  be  stuck  with  those 
things  until  Easter." 


Meanwhile,  "Chairman  -  of  -  Last  - 
Minute  -  Preparations",  hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "C.L.M.P.",  struggled  (I 
use  the  word  advisedly)  with  a  cake. 
Not  just  any  cake — not  even  just  any 
Christmas  cake — but  the  cake  to  end 
all  cake  making.  Its  architectural  angle 
and  the  globs  of  boiled  icing  snowdrifts 
with  dozens  of  red  and  green  candles 
made  it  a  cross  between  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa  and  "Birthday  on  Mount 
Everest."  It  was  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  delectable,  the  most  complete  flop 
that  ever  flopped  off  a  magazine  cover 
— and  it  tasted  awfully  good. 

The  goodies  finished,  the  Trio 
marched  on  the  Reception  Room.  Our 
Lady  supplied  the  theme  there.  She 
graced  the  mantle  in  the  slender  young 
lines  of  a  Hummel  statue.  A  marble 
bust  of  the  Madonna  dominated  the 
buffet.  Mother  and  Child  centered  the 
table  in  a  small  wayside  shrine.  To 
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lend  atmosphere  and  to  complement 
the  delicate  loveliness  of  the  Mother  of 
Jesus,  there  was  a  motif  of  cedar 
boughs  and  poinsettias  together  with 
numerous  red  candles.  The  effect  was 
charming  though  the  work  had  taken 
both  time  and  patience,  judging  by  the 
unindulgenced  ejaculations  which 
emanated,  periodically,  from  the  Trio. 

The  motif  of  cedar  and  poinsettias 
was  carried  over  to  the  hall  and  up 
the  staircase,  except  that  fir  had  to  be 
substituted  for  cedar  because  the  sup- 
ply of  the  latter  was  exhausted.  The 
ever-falling  fir  needles  were  a  never- 
failing  source  of  annoyance  to  the  poor 
souls  charged  with  keeping  the  place 
clean, — but,  what  price  beauty? 

Finally,  downstairs  was  finished.  So 
was  the  Trio.  So  was  the  day.  And  the 
Common  Room  waited  in  its  pristine 
bareness.  "C.L.M.P."  marshalled  her 
forces.  Again  they  straightened  their 
caps,  squared  their  shoulders,  set  their 
jaws  and  charged  up  the  front  stairs. 
"Artistic  One"  and  "Practical  One", 
being  young  and  giddy,  had  developed 
a  tendency  to  giggle.  "C.L.M.P."  not 
being  young,  but  only  giddy,  felt  the 
same  way.  A  tender-hearted  confrere, 
as  the  Redemptorists  say,  offered  to  do 
the  tree.  Maybe  she  was  a  "consoeur". 
Whatever  her  fancy  title,  she  was  a 
good  soul! 

"Artistic  One"  busied  herself  with 
the  construction  of  Bethlehem,  in  sil- 
houette and  synthetic  snow,  on  the 
mirror  over  the  mantle.  Then  she 
erected  a  miniature  crib  on  the  mantle 
itself.  "Practical  One"  built  a  Santa 
Qlaus  Route  from  the  North  Pole  on 
top  of  the  bookcases.  "C.L.M.P."  cov- 
ered a  three-section  screen  with  panels 
of  red  and  green  crepe  paper  to  which 
she  pinned  the  Community  Christmas 
cards.  It  was  another  magazine  idea 
and  it  gave  further  proof  that  religious 
should  leave  magazines  alone,  espec- 


ially those  with  ideas.  As  soon  as  the 
screen  was  completed,  down  came  the 
panels,  cards  and  all.  It  took  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  Trio  to  put  Humpty 
Dumpty  together  again. 

However,  the  work  proceeded  in 
reasonable  peace  until  streamers  were 
mentioned.  "C.L.M.P."  bristled.  She 
loathed  streamers — anytime,  anywhere 
— would  have  none  of  them.  The 
youngsters  were  desolate.  Christmas 
would  not  be  Christmas  without 
streamers  in  the  Common  Room.  Of 
course  they  would  put  them  up  them- 
selves, oh  definitely! 

So  "C.L.M.P."  capitulated.  Now,  at 
her  best,  "C.L.M.P."  is  not  particularly 
brilliant,  and  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings she  most  certainly  was  not  at 
her  best.  Her  dismay  may  be  imagined 
when  her  plodding  brain  grasped  the 
fact  that  the  streamers  were  being  put 
up  alright,  but  it  was  she,  herself,  the 
"Chairman-of  -  Last  -  Minute  -  Prepar- 
ations" who  was  crawling  all  over  the 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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ET  Christian  men  take  heart  today, 
The  devil's  rule  is  done; 

Let  no  man  heed  the  devil  more, 
For  Jesus  Child  is  come. 

But  hear  ye  all  what  angels  sing: 

How  Mary  Maid  bare  Jesus  King. 


Refrain 


Jesous  Ahatonhia! 
Jesus  is  born! 

Jesous  Ahatonhia! 

Three  chieftains  saw  before  Noel 

A  star  as  bright  as  day, 
"So  fair  a  sign,"  the  chieftains  said, 

"Shall  lead  us  where  it  may". 
For  Jesu  told  the  chieftains  three: 
"The  star  will  bring  you  here  to  Me." 

The  chieftains  gave  Him  gold  and  all, 

When  Jesu  they  did  see; 
And  told  Him  tales  of  near  and  far 

With  joy  and  courtesie. 
Now  come  ye  all,  sing  Jesukin, 
Who  hears  the  prayers  of  holy  men. 


In  1642,  Father  de  Breheuj  wrote:  "The  Indians  have  a  par- 
ticular devotion  for  the  night  that  was  enlightened  by  the  birth  of 
the  Son  of  God.  They  built  a  small  chapel  of  cedar  and  birch 
branches  in  honor  of  the  manger  of  the  hifant  Jesus  .  .  .  Even  those 
who  were  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  days'  journey  met  at  a 
given  place  to  sing  hymns  in  honor  of  the  new-born  Child." 
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Jesous  Ahatonhia 

By  St.  Jean  de  Brebenf 
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End 

By  Olga  Trobed 

Translated  from  Yugoslavian  by  Vera  Zagar 


SISTER  ANSTETT  was  giving  me 
my  English  lesson.  Maria  stood 
silently  listening.  She  had  come  to 
Canada  three  years  before  I  did  and 
her  English  is  very  poor.  "Sister"  she 
said,  "Will  you  teach  me  too?"  Sister 
said,  "Yes,  Maria,  I  will."  Maria  con- 
tinued, "It  is  no  good,  no  speak,  no 
write,  no  read  Enghsh,  very  no  good." 
"I  understand  Maria,  you  come  on 
your  free  day  from  2:00  until  3:00 
o'clock  and  I  will  teach  you  too." 

*    ❖  * 

Coming  to  Canada  and  learning  a 
new  language,  finding  new  customs  and 
eating  new  foods  can  be  very  trying 
but  also  very  amusing.  Sometimes  I 
make  mistakes  and  the  Sisters  have  a 
good  laugh.  Like  the  time  I  was  trying 
to  say,  "I  need  more  practice."  and 
said,  "I  need  predication".  The  "th" 
sound  is  very,  very  difficult  and  I  have 
much  trouble  saying  such  words  as 
three,  thread,  thirty  and  other  "tli's". 
When  we  first  started  English  lessons. 
Sister  would  take  me  in  front  of  a 
mirror  and  say,  "Do  like  I  do,  Olga" 
"M  o  u  t  h."  It  looked  so  easy! 
"M  o  u  ff  M  o  u  ff  Mouse — "  Sister's 
humorous  chuckle  would  join  my 
heartier  laugh  as  I  tried  and  tried  again 
to  learn  this  strange  sound. 

As  many  others,  I  too  came  from 


Yugoslavia.  I  grew  up,  lived  happily 
with  my  family  in  Slovenia,  near  the 
Italian  border.  Things  changed  rapidly 
when  the  Communists  came  to  power. 
People  became  frightened  and  smiles 
left  their  faces.  They  made  many  prom- 
ises to  renew  our  country  which  had 
been  ruined  by  war,  but  they  only  tried 
to  destroy  our  Catholic  Faith.  Persecu- 
tion and  suffering  followed,  and  those 
who  could,  escaped  to  free  countries. 
I  went  to  Italy. 

A  great  day  came  for  me.  I  received 
a  letter  from  Stano,  my  brother  who 
had  gone  to  Canada  three  years  earlier. 
He  wrote  "Magda  and  I  have  saved 
enough  money  for  you  to  come  to 
Canada.  You  go  to  Rome  and  get  the 
necessary  papers."  After  many  trying 
months  of  waiting  while  officers  asked 
the  same  question  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways,  my  passport  came  through. 
I  tearfully,  but  happily  said  good-bye 
to  my  family  in  Trieste  and  boarded  the 
ship  at  Genoa.  In  Halifax  two  Sisters 
of  Service  met  me  and  welcomed  me  to 
Canada  and  put  me  on  the  C.N.R.  to 
Edmonton. 

At  the  end  of  a  very  lovely,  but  to 
me,  endless  train  trip,  I  was  met  at 
the  Station  by  Stano  and  Magda,  with 
their  little  Martin  holding  tightly  onto 
their  hands.  He  had  come  to  meet  his 
"Auntie"  Olga.  During  the  next  month 
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I  kept  house  for  them  getting  acquaint- 
ed and  preparing  for  Francis  Joseph 
who  had  come  to  be  a  playmate  for 
Martin.  Francis  is  named  after  my 
father,  and  I  am  his  god-mother. 

Since  I  was  no  longer  needed  at  my 
brother's,  Magda  brought  me  fo  the 
Sisters  to  work.  (Magda  had  lived  at 
the  Sisters  too  when  she  first  came  to 
Canada).  I  Hked  it  from  the  very  first 
day.  The  house  is  very,  very  bright  and 
cheerful.  I  have  many  little  jobs  to  do 
and  some  I  like  better  than  others,  es- 
pecially ironing.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  iron  the  linens  for  the  'Tittle 
Church",  especially  father's  "holy 
dress".  Sister  says  that  I  am  a  very 
good  ironer. 

Every  morning  when  I  mop  the 
girls'  dining-room,  I  light  a  vigil  in 
front  of  St.  Joseph,  who  is  the  saint  for 
this  house.  The  first  time  I  Ht  the  little 
light,  Sister  said:  "When  you  light  this 
light,  Olga,  you  pray  that  the  Sisters 
will  get  a  house  and  the  Sisters  will 
pray  that  Olga  will  get  a  husband."  I 
pray  every  day  for  a  house  for  Sisters. 


Now  the  Sisters  are  getting  an  addition 
to  their  house  and  are  they  ever  ex- 
cited! They  are  always  looking  out  the 
kitchen  window,  or  walking  around  to 
see  if  there  is  anything  new  finished  that 
they  have  not  seen  before.  For  months 
they  have  been  going  around  the  house 
with  yardsticks  planning  sizes  of  doors 
and  cupboards  and  windows.  I  haven't 
a  husband  yet! 

It  will  soon  be  a  year  since  I  came 
to  Canada.  My  English  is  improving 
and  I  have  made  many  friends  among 
the  girls  in  the  house.  They  are  a  nice 
friendly  group.  A  few  nights  ago  we 
were  all  going  out  together  to  a  dance. 
"Where  shall  we  go?"  was  the  all-im- 
portant question.  "Let's  go  to  the  Rain- 
bow", said  Ann,  "because  I  always  get 
such  a  good  seat  there."  I  didn't  under- 
stand why  all  the  girls  laughed  so 
heartily  until  Vera  explained  to  me  in 
my  own  language.  Sister  asked  me  the 
other  day — just  for  fun — "How  long 
would  you  like  to  work  for  us,  Olga?" 
I  said,  with  all  my  heart — "Sister,  I 
will  stay  here  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 


Sister  Anstett  Giving  Olga  her  English  Lesson 


Our  Golden  Jubilee  Year 


NY  EVENT,  however  great,  reduces  itself  to  the  individual.  His 
reactions  make  up  the  ebb  and  tide  of  the  great  human  saga — and  create  other 
events.  And  so,  as  Saskatchewan  celebrates  its  Golden  Jubilee,  the  girls  at  the 
Sisters  of  Service  Club  in  Saskatoon  entered  into  the  spirit  of  rejoicing,  while 
persuing,  at  the  same  time,  their  collegiate  life.  For  942  Saskatchewan  Cres. 
is  a  house  of  study.  We  thought  you  would  like  to  review  their  year  and  scan 
over  our  annals.  Shall  we  begin? 

Jan.     6    After  spending  the  Christmas  vacation  at  their  homes,  our  students 

are  returning  today  for  the  second  term  of  the  University  year. 
Jan.     7    Classes  begin  today. 

Jan.   30    Tonight  the  Newman  Club  members  are  enjoying  a  skating  party. 

Feb.  12  The  annual  St.  Thomas  More  graduation  banquet  takes  place  tonight 
at  the  Bessborough.  One  of  our  girls,  Helen  Ogle,,  will  propose  the 
toast  to  the  graduates. 

Feb.  13  Tonight's  entertainment  at  Newman  Club  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
S.O.S.  girls.  Their  programme  will  consist  of  an  operetta — a  parody 
on  Hamlet,  vocal  selections,  and  a  twelve-piece  rhythm  band,  con- 
ducted by  Margaret  Simmonds.  There  is  some  very  fine  talent  among 
our  girls. 

Feb.  14  Everybody  loves  a  party.  This  evening  we  are  having  a  Valentine 
dinner  party  for  the  girls.  After  dinner  they  will  attend  a  Valentine 
dance  at  the  Club. 

Feb.  20  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  University  year  is  "The  Evening  of  Song" 
presented  by  the  Newman  Club  Glee  Club,  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  Father  Finn  of  St.  Thomas  More  College.  This  programme  has 


always  been  an  outstanding  success,  and  a  credit  to  both  director  and 
students.  The  students  will  present  another  "Evening  of  Song"  in 
December. 

Feb.  25    The  students'  annual  Retreat  begins  tonight  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 

and  will  close  Sunday  evening. 
Mar.  12    Another  important  event  of  the  year  is  the  banquet  at  Newman  Club 

for  the  members  of  the  bowling  teams. 
Mar.  13    Saskatoon  is  having  one  of  the  worst  storms  of  the  winter  today. 

Drifts  are  piling  high. 

Election  results — Our  Helen  Ogle  becomes  vice-president  of  the 
St.  Thomas  More  College  Student  Association. 
Mar.  20    S.O.S.  girls  win  award  for  best  student  presentation  of  Sunday  eve- 
ning programmes  at  Newman  Club  this  year.  They  also  won  the 
award  last  year. 

Mar.  27  More  election  results — Lucille  Gagne,  also  one  of  our  girls,  becomes 
vice-president  of  Newman  Club,  and  our  own  Mary  Daley,  social 
convener. 

Apr.  7  Classes  are  over.  The  students  will  spend  the  next  two  weeks  prepar- 
ing for  the  final  examinations.  Electric  bills  soar  and  the  coffee 
percolator  goes. 

Apr.  17  There  will  be  a  special  dinner  this  evening  at  942  honoring  Miss 
Margaret  Simmonds  who  is  graduating  from  'Varsity'  this  year. 
Congratulations,  Margaret. 

Apr.  18-22  Students  are  writing  their  final  exams,  which  means  more  long 
hours  of  study,  frazzled  nerves,  and  a  state  of  tension.  But  all  things 
come  to  an  end,  and  so  will  the  exams. 

Apr.  24  Another  term  has  come  to  a  close,  and  we  say  good-bye  to  our  stu- 
dents until  the  fall. 

Lucille's  Birthday  Party  The  Christmas  Party  at  942 


WHEN  THEY  ARE  MERELY  REARRANGING  THEIR  PREJUDICES. 
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Apr.  27    It  is  raining  steadily,  but  regardless  of  the  weather,  the  ladies  of  St. 

Joseph's  C.W.L.  are  holding  a  spring  tea  at  our  residence  this  after- 
noon. This  is  an  annual  event. 

May  4  Saskatoon's  worst  storm  of  the  season  hits  the  city,  with  a  cold  north 
wind  whirling  the  snow  into  drifts  as  it  falls.  City's  traffic  paralyzed. 

May   13    Convocation  Day. 

May   14    Official  opening  of  the  new  University  Hospital. 

May  29  Vocation  Day.  Most  Rev.  F.  J.  Klein  and  Most  Rev.  A.  Roberecki 
sponsor  Vocation  Day  rally  at  Exhibition  Stadium.  Exhibit  will 
feature  displays  by  fifteen  religious  orders.  Formal  ceremonies,  in- 
cluding Pontifical  High  Mass,  begin  at  3  p.m. 

May  30  Cornerstone  of  new  St.  Thomas  More  College  will  be  laid  this  eve- 
ning by  Most  Rev.  Francis  Klein.  Some  of  the  clerical  and  lay 
dignitaries  taking  part  will  be  Very  Rev.  G.  B.  Flahiff,  Superior 
General  of  the  Basilian  Fathers,  Denis  Mahoney,  manager  of  build- 
ing fund,  Emmett  Hall,  chairman  of  building  fund,  and  Rev.  Basil 
Sullivan,  principal  of  St.  Thomas  More  College. 

July  3  It  is  Summer  School  time  again.  Our  student  guest  book  registers  14 
young  teachers,  small  and  tall,  slim  and  otherwise,  who  have  come 
to  live  with  us  for  the  six  weeks  of  the  summer  session  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saskatchewan.  The  S.O.S.  residence  offers  a  restful,  yet 
entertaining  program  for  the  teachers'  short  stay  with  us.  Gay  break- 
fast parties  where  everybody  gets  acquainted,  and  river-side  wiener 
roasts,  plus  suppers  on  the  lawn,  make  the  short  season  popular  with 
the  girls. 

Aug.  12    Summer  School  closes.  Then  begins  the  excitement  of  packing  and 

last-minute  goodbyes  as  the  girls  depart. 
Sept.  15    We  welcome  our  students  back  once  more,  to  begin  another  term  at 

the  University  of  Saskatchewan.  We  expect  fourteen  girls  among 

whom  are  four  newcomers. 
Sept.  19-24    This  is  Initiation  Week — big  doings  for  the  rookies — then  work 

for  all.  A  party  to  welcome  the  new  students  at  St.  Thomas  More 

College  is  to  be  held  on  Thursday  evening  at  Newman  Club. 
Oct.    10    Thanksgiving  week-end  is  here  but  most  of  our  students  are  spending 

it  at  home. 

Oct.  21  Hallowe'en  supper.  Spooks,  witches  and  cats  to  help  the  appetite — 
orange  and  black  candles  to  dispel  the  gloom,  and  help  the  gals  see 
the  chicken  and  ice-cream. 

Nov.  11  Remembrance  Day.  Our  students  are  too  young  to  know  what  they 
are  supposed  to  remember.  It's  a  holiday.  The  Vets  of  all  Services 
parade  in  the  town — the  Cenotaph  receives  its  floral  tribute  in 
memory  of  those  who  died  "that  we  may  live." 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
MOST  OF  THE  TIME  FORMERLY  SPENT  WATCHING  THE 
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The 
Mountain 
and  the 
Squirrel 


THE  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel 
Had  a  quarrel, 
And  the  former  called  the  latter  "Little  Prig"; 
Bun  replied, 

"You  are  doubtless  very  big; 
But  all  sorts  of  things  and  weather 
Must  be  taken  in  together, 
To  make  up  a  year 
And  a  sphere. 
And  I  think  it  no  disgrace 
To  occupy  my  place. 

If  Fm  not  so  large  as  you, 
You  are  not  so  small  as  I, 

And  not  half  so  spry, 
ril  not  deny  you  make 

A  very  pretty  squirrel  track; 
Talents  differ;  all  is  well  and  wisely  put; 

If  I  cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back, 
Neither  can  you  crack  a  nut". 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


POT  BOIL  IS  NOW  USED  UP  LOOKING  FOR  THE  CAN  OPENER. 
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The  Applications 

Am  I  big  enough  for  lessons?  I  am  6 
years  old.  I  am  in  grade  1  in  school  I 
would  like  to  do  lessons  and  learn  about 
Jesus. 

Sally  Anne 

I  am  willing  to  take  catachism  for  about 
7  yrs  yet.  So  will  you  kindly  sent  them  to 
me.  I  am  sending  you  my  last  lessons.  Jf 
you  will  send  me  lessons  Il'l  be  verry  happy. 

Ruthie 


I  am  writing  to  you  to  ask  if  you  wouldn't 
mind  to  send  me  correspondence  course  My 
sister  Cecille  and  brother  Theodore  was 
taking  the  coure  for  a  while  so  they  told  me 
a  little  about  it  so  I  know  I  would  like  it 
very  much  because  I  like  learning  about 
Jeous  I  am  10  years  old  and  in  grade  4.  I 
thnk  you  very  much. 

Beverly 

I'm  very  sorry  that  I  didn't  answer  my 
lessons  right  away.  But  I  didn't  know  the 
answers  and  now  I  looked  up  in  my  cat- 
echism book.  Yours  as  ever,  P.S.  I  want 
to  continue  with  the  lessons. 

Teddy 


From  Religious 
Correspondence  Schools 
in  Edmonton,  Regina  and 
Fargo,  N.D. 


Short  and  Sweet 

I  am  inclosing  my  25c  for  my  catechism 
book.  Thank  you  very  much  for  leting  me 
know  about  you.  Your  lessons  will  help 
me  very  much. 

Leanne 

Will  you  please  send  me  a  new  book.  The 
old  one  of  Sharron  is  half  gone  and  half 
there.  Send  what  is  left.  Your  Frend, 

Darwin 

My  New  Years  resolution  is  that,  I  will 
pay  attention  in  church  and  listen  to  Father 
instead  of  looking  around. 

Wayne 

I  have  the  reslution.  I  made  it  to  say  my 
morning  prayers.  Its  is  hanging  on  the  front 
of  my  bed  so  I  can  see  it  every  morning. 
May  God  bless  you. 

Emily 


TO  DO  A  GREAT  AND  IMPORTANT  WORK,  TWO  THINGS  ARE 

\ 
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Big  Business* 

Please  find  the  money  enclosed  for  tickets. 
Please  send  me  12  more  booklets  and  I  will 
try  to  sell  them  all. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  little  knife 
and  St.  Christopher  medal.  I  keeo  them 
chained  to  my  Sunday  pants.  God  bless  you 
all. 

Nicky 

I  am  going  to  work  hard  and  sell  a  lot 
of  books  for  that  lovely  wrist  watch  Will 
you  please  send  me  ten  books  of  tickets  for 
a  lovelie  start.  I'll  try  hard.  Yours  faithfully, 

Earl. 

I  sold  my  two  books  you  send  me  and  I'd 
like  one  more  book  to  get  the  wrist  watch 
(but  Id  like  to  know  if  it  gos  or  is  it  just 
a  toy)  before  you  send  it. 

Gloria 


Could  you  please  send  me  two  more 
books  of  tickets  to  sell  as  I  have  already 
sold  IV2  books.  They  sure  went  like  hot 
cakes.  I  see  a  lot  of  people  every  day  as  I 
go  around  delivering  telegrams  and  I  have 
a  good  chance  to  sell  quite  a  few  of  them. 
I  hope  there  will  be  a  lot  sold  to  help  out 
the  Charity  Draw.     Yours  sincerely, 

George 

^Editor's  Note:  Edmonton  and  Regina  Cat- 
echetical Houses  have  one  draw  a  year 
to  help  finance  their  work.  There  are 
prizes  for  those  who  sell  the  most 
books. 


From  the  Parents 

My  sister  died  this  last  summer  and  left 
us  her  12  year  old  son  to  raise  and  she 
wanted  him  brought  up  a  Catholic  so  that 
he  would  be  just  as  one  of  our  family.  I  am 
a  convert. 

I  would  like  you  to  send  the  boy  some 
lessons.  It  would  help  me  a  great  deal  in 
teaching  him.  Thanking  you,  I  remain 
Yours  respectfully, 

Mrs.  W.  Sask. 

We  would  like  very  much  if  you  would 
send  us  some  more  lessons  for  Ida  and  Erik. 
We  have  no  way  to  go  to  Mass  on  Sunday 
because  we  have  to  sail  40  miles,  but  Father 
comes  sometimes  and  we  have  Mass  at 
home. 

We  are  living  in  a  place  where  most 
people  are  Protestant  and  they  are  trying 
to  talk  the  children  to  go  to  their  Sunday 
school  because  they  know  that  I  will  say  no. 
So  please  send  me  some  lessons  for  the 
children.  We  will  all  pray  for  you. 

Mr.  E.  B.C. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  the  wonderful 
lessons  you  have  been  sending  Bonnie.  She 
enjoys  doing  them  so  much.  We  live  18 
miles  from  the  church,  and  it  seems  sucti 
a  struggle  to  get  in  early  enough  for  Sun- 
day school  before  Mass,  so  again  I  say,  it 
is  a  wonderful  work  the  Sisters  of  Service 
are  doing. 

Best  wishes  for  a  happy  holiday  season. 
Sincerely, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  McN.     North  Dakota 


A  GREAT  BENEFACTOR  PASSES  AWAY 

With  the  death  of  Monsignor  Francis  J.  O'Sullivan,  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Peterborough,  Ont.. 
the  Institute  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  has  lost  a  good  friend  and 
benefactor. 

His  generosity  towards  us  reaches  far  back  in  the  history  of  the 
Institute.  His  interest  in  our  work  was  always  very  keen.  We  recom- 
mend this  model  priest  to  the  prayers  of  our  friends. 

And  so  a  friend  of  the  "first  hour"  passes  by! 

Requiescant  in  Pace!  G.  D. 


NECESSARY:  A  DEFINITE  PLAN  AND  NOT  QUITE  ENOUGH  TIME. 
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An  Angel  in  Disguise 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little 
girl  who  wanted  to  do  something 
big  for  God.  Her  name  was  Jeanne 
Mance.  and  she  lived  in  France.  Most 
of  us  feel  at  times  as  she  did,  and  do 
nothing  about  it,  but  this  little  girl 
started  right  away  to  show  God  she 
meant  what  she  said. 

She  started  by  doing  nice  things  for 
the  people  in  her  own  home,  and  as  she 
grew  bigger,  her  father  allowed  her  to 
go  out  and  look  after  poor  sick  people. 
She  liked  this  work  very  much  and  had 
a  great  deal  of  practice  too.  You  see, 
there  was  a  war  in  her  country  and 
then  an  epidemic,  and  although  Jeanne 
was  never  very  well  herself,  she  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  nurse  the  sick  be- 
cause she  was  trying  to  do  more  and 
more  for  God. 

In  the  year  1640,  a  relative  of  hers 
told  her  about  the  work  of  French  mis- 
sionaries in  Canada  and  of  the  few 
brave  women  who  had  gone  to  help. 
Jeanne  felt  immediately  that  God 
wanted  her  in  Canada  to  work  for 
Him.  But  what  could  she  do  for  Him 
there?  She  was  so  dehcate  and  the  cli- 
mate in  Canada  was  so  harsh.  The 
Indians  were  fighting  with  the  French, 
and  strong  men  were  needed  instead  of 
sickly  women. 

Jeanne  was  frightened  and  asked 
God  if  He  would  tell  her  in  some  way 
if  He  really  wanted  her  there  since  this 
was  more  than  she  would  have  thought 
of  doing  for  Him.  Leave  home  and 
country — and  alone?  She  did  not  know 
that,  in  a  truly  miraculous  way,  God 
was  directing  the  foundation  of  the  Is- 
land of  Montreal  and  that  she  would 
play  a  most  important  part. 


CANADIAN 

CHARACTER 

SERIES 


After  being  told  that  her  vocation 
was  to  work  in  Canada,  Jeanne  lost  no 
time  in  doing  God's  will.  She  went  to 
Paris  where  a  very  rich  woman  said  she 
would  give  all  the  money  necessary  to 
build  a  hospital  if  Jeanne  would  look 
after  it  until  she  died.  A  hospital!  So 
that  was  the  work  God  wanted  her  to 
do!  Jeanne  accepted  eagerly  although 
the  rich  lady  told  her  she  was  not  to  tell 
anyone  where  she  got  the  money. 

Jeanne  left  Paris  to  go  to  the  sea- 
port of  La  Rochelle  where  a  ship  was 
preparing  to  sail  for  Canada.  At  La 
Rochelle,  she  met  for  the  first  time  the 
founders  of  Montreal.  Would  she  be- 
come one  of  their  Company?  They 
would  be  glad  to  have  her.  Mr.  de 
Maisonneuve  was  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
pedition, but  they  needed  a  woman  to 
look  after  the  supplies  and  to  care  for 
them  when  they  were  sick.  Jeanne  con- 
sented when  she  learned  that  Montreal 
was  being  founded  solely  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians, and  that  the  Company  would 
have  to  depend  entirely  on  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  for  everything  they 
needed. 

And  so,  on  June  1,  1641,  Jeanne  left 
France  for  Canada  in  a  sailing  boat 
which  took  over  two  months  to  cross 
the  ocean.  She  was  very  glad  to  see  the 
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small  town  of  Quebec,  and  to  be  on 
solid  ground  once  more. 

The  people  in  Quebec  tried  to  keep 
Mr.  de  Maisonneuve  and  Jeanne 
Mance  from  going  to  Montreal.  They 
felt  it  was  better  to  defend  Quebec 
from  the  Indians  than  to  start  a  village 
in  the  wilderness.  But  Mr.  de  Maison- 
neuve said:  "Even  if  all  the  trees  on 
the  island  of  Montreal  were  so  many 
Indians,  it  is  my  duty  and  my  honor  to 
go  there".  And  Jeanne  said  she  would 
go  too. 

It  was  not  until  May  17th,  1612,  that 
they  first  saw  the  dense  woods  of  the 
Island,  and  the  sloping  mountain  be- 
hind them.  After  thanking  God  for  a 
safe  journey,  all  went  to  work.  The 
men  cut  down  trees  to  make  tents  of 
birch  bark,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
cleared  space,  they  erected  an  altar 
which  Jeanne  decorated  with  wild  flow- 
ers. A  Jesuit  Father  said  Mass  the  next 
day  and  gave  a  little  sermon.  After 
Mass,  the  Sacred  Host  was  exposed, 
and  since  there  was  no  sanctuary  lamp, 
the  men  caught  fireflies  and  hung  them 
on  threads  in  front  of  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament where  they  twinkled  all  through 
the  night. 

Jeanne  was  thrilled  with  her  new- 
home.  And  she  felt  much  better  too 
even  though  the  country  was  wild  and 
she  had  none  of  the  things  that  made 
life  easy.  She  was  able  to  look  after 
the  little  hospital  inside  the  Fort  which 
the  men  had  erected,  and  which  she 
called  Hotel-Dieu. 

And  the  people  were  all  so  good! 
The  Jesuit  Fathers  said  they  lived  like 
the  early  Christians,  they  were  so  char- 
itable and  so  fervent.  Two  of  the  Jesu- 
its looked  after  the  people  of  Montreal 
for  fifteen  years,  and  Jeanne  was  to 
meet  many  more  of  them,  including 
the  martyrs  St.  Jean  de  Brebeuf  and 
St.  Isaac  Jogues,  as  they  passed  through 


Montreal  on  their  way  to  the  Indian 
missions  of  the  West.  Montreal  was 
truly  "God's  home  and  the  dwelling 
place  of  angels". 

Life  was  peaceful.  The  people  began 
to  cultivate  the  land  and  a  bigger  hos- 
pital was  built  outside  the  Fort.  But 
when  the  Indians  found  out  that  the 
French  had  come  to  Montreal,  they 
tried  hard  to  chase  them  away.  In  ten 
years  they  killed  30  of  the  70  people 
who  had  come  there,  and  wounded 
many  others.  Jeanne  was  kept  very 
busy!  But  what  were  they  to  do?  Very 
soon  they  would  all  be  killed  if  help 
did  not  come. 

Jeanne  decided  she  would  go  to 
France  to  tell  the  people  there  of  their 
danger.  In  Paris  she  met  Father 
Olier,  founder  of  the  Sulpician  Fathers, 
who  said  he  would  help,  and  she  went 
to  see  the  rich  lady  who  said  she  would 
give  her  more  money.  Jeanne  had  saved 
Montreal!  Because  of  this,  and  because 
she  was  so  good  to  all  the  sick,  the 
people  of  the  Island  called  her  the 
"Angel  of  the  Colony". 

One  cold  day  in  January,  as  Jeanne 
was  hurrying  from  the  chapel  to  the 
hospital  to  attend  a  very  sick  patient, 
she  fell  on  the  ice  and  broke  her  right 
arm.  The  doctor  who  looked  after  her 
set  the  bones,  but  did  not  notice  that 
she  had  dislocated  her  wrist.  Poor 
Jeanne!  The  pain  was  intense,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  the  arm  and  hand  be- 
gan to,  shrink.  She  was  not  able  to  do 
anything  for  herself  and  had  to  carry 
her  arm  in  a  sling.  And  what  would  the 
sick  people  do  without  her? 

The  only  solution  was  to  go  back 
once  more  to  France  to  see  if  the  doc- 
tors there  could  cure  her  and  to  bring 
back  Sisters  who  would  help  her  with 
her  work  in  the  hospital.  The  very 
best  doctors  in  Paris  shook  their  heads 
and  said  there  was  nothing  they  could 
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do — she  would  never  be  able  to  use 
her  arm  again. 

But  Jeanne  had  made  a  resolution 
that  if  she  went  to  Paris  she  would  go 
and  pray  at  the  tomb  of  Father  Olier 
who  had  died  since  her  last  visit  to 
France.  His  body  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  Saint  Sulpice,  but  his  heart 
had  been  kept  in  a  leaden  box.  After 
Mass  and  Holy  Communion  in  the 
chapel,  the  leaden  box  was  brought  to 
Jeanne. 

As  she  took  it  in  her  left  hand,  she 
thought  of  all  the  graces  God  had 
placed  in  the  heart  of  this  holy  man, 
and  as  she  put  the  box  over  all  the 
bandages  of  her  right  hand,  a  warm 
feeling  crept  down  her  arm  to  her 
fingers  and  she  was  completely  cured! 
The  first  thing  she  did  was  make  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross  as  an  act  of  Thanks- 
giving. 

Jeanne  left  Paris  quickly  as  she 
did  not  like  the  fuss  people  made  over 
her  when  they  heard  of  her  cure.  She 
went  again  to  La  Rochelle  where  three 
Hospitaller  Sisters  of  La  Fleche  were 
waiting  to  embark  with  her  for  Cana- 
da. The  voyage  was  a  nightmare.  It 
lasted  67  days.  The  ship  ran  into  a 
cyclone;  fever  and  sickness  broke  out, 
and  many  people  died.  Jeanne  and  the 
Sisters  nursed  the  sick,  but  when  they 


finally  reached  Quebec,  Jeanne  her- 
self was  almost  dead. 

But  she  was  to  live  long  enough  to  see 
the  Sisters  established  in  her  hospital, 
to  be  god-mother  to  41  children,  many 
of  whom  were  Indians  and  to  cross  the 
ocean  again  for  help  for  Montreal. 
She  was  also  to  suffer  very  much  since 
the  Bishop  thought  she  had  given  away 
money  that  belonged  to  the  hospital 
and  because  he  did  not  want  the  Hos- 
pitaller Sisters  in  Montreal.  Then  her 
good  friend,  Mr  de  Maisonneuve,  was 
banished  to  France. 

As  she  saw  Mr.  de  Maisonneuve  sail 
away,  Jeanne  felt  very  old  and  thought 
she  was  going  to  cry.  This  was  another 
thing  she  could  give  to  God.  He 
would  help  her  as  He  had  done  ever 
since  she  was  a  little  girl  and  had  de- 
cided to  do  something  big  for  Him. 

She  turned  back  to  her  little  hospital 
in  the  woods  of  Montreal  and  told  God 
she  was  glad  He  had  chosen  her  to  be 
the  first  nurse  there  and  one  of  the  first 
lay  apostles  who  had  given  their  lives 
to  the  missions  of  Canada.  When  she 
died  at  the  age  of  67,  the  people  of 
Montreal  said  they  had  lived  with  an 
angel.  They  never  forgot  her  and  since 
then  she  has  been  a  model  of  zeal  and 
self-sacrifice  to  lay-apostles,  of  humility 
and  charity  to  nurses  and  of  sublime 
virtue  to  all. 
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OUR  GOLDEN  JUBILEE  YEAR  -  (Continued  from  Page  22) 

Nov.  17  St.  Thomas  More  Autumn  Prom.  A  Red  Letter  Day  for  all  our 
students.  A  strangling  time  getting  bids — a  strenuous  time  getting 
ready — but  our  belles  and  their  beaus  look  glamorous  and  gay  as 
they  step  out  to  the  Bessborough  tonight.  The  Basilian  Fathers  and 
patrons  of  the  Prom  have  just  reason  to  be  proud. 

Nov.  29  A  birthday  party.  Lucille  is  one  year  older.  The  gay,  petite  Lucille 
whom  everyone  loves,  beams  at  her  birthday  cake  and  the  tall  pink 
candles  with  the  pink  tulle  bows,  and  then  goes  out  to  date  her 
John. 

Dec.  18  The  Christmas  Party.  Co-eds  plus  buffet  service,  the  Christmas  tree, 
the  gay  cover  places — the  red  and  green  candles — and  the  food — 
entrees  and  hor  d'oeuvres — turkey  and  trimmings,  cake  and  ice- 
cream plus  demi  tasse.  Games  and  laughter — boys  and  girls — it's  a 
lovely  party. 

This  is  the  last  entry  in  the  diary  for  the  year  1955. 
Everybody  goes  home  for  Christmas. 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  EVERYONE! 
AND  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  TOO! 


knock!  Who^s  there? 

An  enterprising  young  Polish  priest  was  appoint- 
ed pastor  of  a  thriving  parish  on  the  prairies.  Not 
long  after  his  new  rectory  had  been  completed,  he 
was  frequently  disturbed  by  the  drumming  of  a 
woodpecker  on  the  roof  during  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning. 

After  patiently  enduring  the  annoyance  for  a  long 
time,  the  priest  finally  decided  to  take  drastic  action, 
and  hied  himself  off  to  borrow  a  gun  from  his  Irish 
neighbour.  The  next  morning,  the  gun  was  returned 
with  the  triumphant  announcement  that  the  culprit 
had  been  shot  at  sunrise. 
"Well",  said  the  Irishman,  "what  do  you  suppose  that  woodpecker  could 
have  been  looking  for  in  your  house?" 

"Perhaps  he  was  looking  for  a  Pole",  was  the  quick-witted  reply. 

HE  WHO  BEGINS  LIFE  BY  STIFLING  HIS  CONVICTIONS  IS  IN  A 
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ROOKIE  IN  THE  WEST 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

last  pew — did  not  appear  to  have  much 
of  this  world's  goods. 

But  my  heart  was  warm  at  the  sight 
I  beheld.  A  long  line-up  was  waiting 
for  the  wonderful  Sacrament  of  Pen- 
ance, despite  the  fact  that  we  had  to 
say  the  Rosary  out  loud  in  the  mean- 
time because  the  confessional  was  not 
very  sound-proof.  I  saw  a  family  of 
fourteen  going  to  Holy  Communion, 
the  mother  holding  the  baby  in  her 
arms  until  the  father  would  come  back 
from  the  altar  rail.  I  saw  the  little  ones 
intent  on  their  catechism  lesson,  and 
answering  questions  with  shining  eyes 
though  they  must  have  been  very  hun- 
gry since  it  was  now  past  twelve-thirty 
noon. 

And  now  I  am  coming  to  the  end  of 
my  story — but  not  quite.  Father  Hague 
has  a  lovely  statue  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  which  he  takes  around  to  the 
different  homes  of  the  mission  where 
we  can  say  the  Rosary  together  after 
dinner.  What  a  thrill  to  listen  to  a 
mother  who  had  never  said  this  prayer 
before  nor  held  the  beads  in  her  hand, 
whisper  the  Aves,  humbly  and  a  little 
hesitatingly  on  account  of  the  strange 
language,  while  we  answer  her  with 
full  hearts! 

A  Sister  of  Service,  we  were  always 
told,  must  be  prepared  for  anything. 
Surely  this  was  the  end  of  our  day! 
But  no!  The  family  had  to  have  its 
picture  taken  around  the  statue.  And 
then^(were  my  ears  deceiving  me?) — 
the  eager  question  of  the  teen-ager, 
"Father,  would  you  take  a  picture  of 
me  in  my  first  formal?"  Father  cheer- 
fully assented  and  there  was  a  flutter 
of  activity.  But  wait!  There  is  some 
difficulty  and  the  Sisters  are  given  the 
S.O.S.  signal!  It  is  a  long  time  since 


we  fretted  about  our  only  evening  dress 
being  shrunk  at  the  cleaners,  or  pleaded 
with  mother  that  it  was  just  impossible 
that  our  weight  might  have  changed! 
However,  the  Sisters  managed  to  think 
of  some  sympathetic  words  as  they 
worked  to  camouflage  safety  pins  from 
the  all-seeing  eye  of  the  camera. 

As  we  drove  home  in  blissful  silence, 
I  mused  to  myself  that  Jesus,  when 
He  lived  on  this  earth,  did  not  avoid 
going  among  the  people,  even  to  their 
weddings,  to  their  dinners,  to  talk  to 
them  in  the  village  square  or  on  the 
sea  shore.  So,  as  I  close  this  chapter 
on  my  first  impressions  of  the  West, 
it  is  with  this  little  prayer:  "May  the 
Lord's  disciples  never  differ  from  their 
Master". 

SISTER  FRANCES  COFFEY 


'TWAS  THE  NIGHT 

BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

walls  and  ceiling  to  get  them  up,  while 
two  benighted  beings  each  put  a  limp 
hand  against  the  ladder  as  their  noble 
contribution  to  the  cause.  Thus  ended 
"Operation  Decoration"  with  three  Sis- 
ters almost  helpless  with  laughter  at 
the  perversity  of  their  own  human 
nature. 

All  the  Christmas  preparation  at  the 
Mother  House  was  not  external,  how- 
ever. Hearts  were  carefully  and  loving- 
ly refurbished  so  that  the  Precious  Babe 
would  find  comfort,  warmth  and  love 
when  He  came  with  His  Birthday  gifts 
of  Peace  and  boundless  Joy.  May  these 
be  His  Gifts  to  each  and  all  of  you  for 
a  Merry,  Christ-filled  Christmas.  And 
remember— if  its  DECORATION— 
call  on 

THE  TRIO 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


GULLY  FARM.  By  Mary  Hiemstra. 
McClelland  &  Stewart  Limited,  25 
Hollinger  Road,  Toronto  13,  Ont. 

$4.00. 

Mary  Hiemstra  tells  the  story  of  her 
family's  pioneering  days  in  Saskatche- 
wan in  the  early  1900's  with  charm  and 
delicate  humour.  The  restraint  exer- 
cised by  the  author  in  her  narrative 
enhances,  rather  than  minimizes,  the 
hardships  which  the  early  settlers  faced 
and  overcame.  Throughout  the  book 
there  runs  a  thread  of  strong  family 
devotion  nourished  by  faith,  love  and 
courage. 

Some  of  the  descriptive  passages  in 
the  book  are  beautiful.  For  instance, 
this  description  of  a  Chinook:  "But 
some  time  during  the  night  the  wind 
changed.  Instead  of  stalking  stealthily 
along  the  hallows,  it  bounced  from  one 
drift,  to  another,  shaking  life  into  the 
poplars  and  the  willows  ...  It  was  a 
hoyden  of  a  wind,  not  warm,  but  crisp 
and  refreshing,  a  dancing  wind  that 
shouted  and  stamped  its  feet  as  it 
whirled  over  the  snow". 

Can  any  Westerner  or  lover  of  the 
West  read  that  description  without  a 
nostalgic  tugging  at  his  heart-strings? 
For  this  reviewer,  the  book  was  sheer 
joy,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

WHAT  THE  CHURCH  GIVES  US. 

By  Rt.  Rev.  Jas.  P.  Kelly  and  Marv 
T.  ElHs.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  12 
Barclay  St.,  New  York  8,  N.Y.  $2.50 
A  precise  and  simple  exposition  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Catholic  relig- 


ion. Intended  primarily  for  the  non- 
Catholic,  it  is  addressed  to  the  believer 
as  well. 

Priests,  especially,  will  be  grateful  to 
the  authors  for  this  handbook  in  their 
work  with  converts.  Besides  a  solid 
course  of  instruction  in  Christian  doc- 
trine, it  contains  two  practical  appen- 
dices— one,  some  Catholic  prayers; 
the  other,  suggested  supplementary 
reading  matter  for  each  chapter  in  the 
book. 

BEHOLD  THE  MAN.  A  life  of  Christ. 
By  Ward  Caille.  "Lumen  Book". 
The  J.  S.  Paluch  Company,  1800 
Winnemoc  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  75c 

This  is  a  novel  written  by  a  Chicago 
newspaperman,  radio  and  magazine 
writer.  It  represents  a  novelist's  direct 
approach  to  the  saga  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  Himself. 

Gripping  and  inspiring  enough  to 
buy  several — one  for  yourself  and  the 
others  for  your  friends.  The  price  will 
help  you  do  it. 

GERMAINE— "The  Saint  We  Need" 
by  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Keener.  C.  F. 
Petelle,  Box  289,  Maywood,  Illinois. 

15c  a  copy.  Special  Discount  Rates 

to  group  purchasers. 

A  small  pamphlet  on  the  little- 
known  shepherdess  of  Pibrac,  who 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Pope 
Gregory  XVI  designated  her  as  "the 
saint  we  need". 
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Better  than  a  Letter! 


IT'S  A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE    FIELD  AT  HOME" 
and  urqently  needed 


Won^t  you  help  our  missions  by  renewing  your 
subscription  and  asking  your  friends  to  become 
neiv  subscribers 


THE  FIELD  AT  HOME  2  Wellesley  Place,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 

Please  enter  (or  renew)  the  following  subscription(s)  for  the  "Field 
at  Home."   1  enclose  $ 

Name 
Address 


Subscription  Rate  Name 
SI. 00  a  year  Address 
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A  poet  sings 
Of  lovely  things:  — 
Of  butterflies  with  shining  wings, 
Of  star-filled  skies, 
Of  mother's  eyes 
And  of  the  bee's  glad  wanderings; 
Of  robin's  song, 

Of  happy  throng, 
And  of  the  sea's  low  murmurings; 
Of  love  pledged  true, 
And  rainbow's  hue. 
And  e'en  of  dainty  fairy; 
Of  daisies'  stare 
Of  roses  rare, 
And  snowflakes  white  and  airy. 
A  poet  sings  of  lovely  things 
And  so  he  sings  — 
Of  Mary. 


A  poet  sings 
Of  holy  things:  — 
Of  churches  where  the  censer  swings; 
Of  paradise 
And  heaven's  skies. 
And  peace  that  'round  a  convent  clings; 
Of  choir  song 

And  Mass-bent  throng. 
And  comfort  that  the  rosary  brings; 
Of  sorrow's  rue. 

Forgiveness,  too, 
Red  Hght  of  sanctuary; 

Of  Lenten  fare 
And  graces  rare, 
And  angels  legionary. 
A  poet  sings  of  holy  things 
And  so  he  sings 
Of  Mary.^ 

Sister  Mary  Rosalinda,  S.S.A. 
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Venturing  for  Christ 

One  of  the  noble  traits  of  human  nature  is  the  spirit  of  adventure.  In  all  ages, 
man  seems  to  reach  out  beyond  his  own  narrow  horizon  to  project  himself  into 
an  unknown  land  and  an  unknown  future.  To  roll  back  the  map  of  the  world 
and  pin  to  it  his  name  is  his  great  ambition  and  glory.  This  explains  the  daring 
spirit  of  the  explorer. 

But  history  tells  us  that  the  greatest  adventurer  and  the  most  industrious 
explorer  of  all  times  is  the  Catholic  missioner. 

Venturing  for  Christ!  This  is  the  sublime  ideal  of  that  army  of  missionaries 
who  throughout  all  ages  have  gone  to  the  very  confines  of  the  earth  "to  teach 
all  nations",  to  bring  to  them  the  saving  message  of  our  Divine  Redeemer  and 
to  establish  His  Church. 

The  leader  of  this  great  army  of  "adventurers"  is  the  great  Saint  Paul, 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  What  a  thrill  to  follow  him  by  land  and  by  sea  to  the 
very  edges  of  the  Roman  Empire!  How  proud  he  was  to  venture  for  Christ  and 
to  establish  His  divine  Church  on  the  crumbling  foundations  of  the  pagan  world! 
The  cry  of  the  Macedonian,  "Come  over  and  help  us",  was  ever  ringing  in  his 
ears.  One  cannot  read  of  the  great  Saint  Paul  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  without 
feeling  the  throbs  of  his  apostolic  heart. 

All  down  the  ages,  the  example  of  Saint  Paul  has  been  followed  by  the 
missionaries  who,  like  him,  have  ventured  for  Christ.  This  spirit  of  the  Apostles 
springs  from  a  deep  recognition  of  our  holy  faith  and  of  its  full  meaning  in  the 
salvation  of  mankind. 

Saint  Francis  Xavier  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  venturesome  spirit 
for  Christ.  Far-off  India  and  Japan  were  the  scenes  of  his  missionary  activities. 
He  died,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  faint  outline  of  the  Coast  of  China  where  he  had 
hoped  to  plant  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

A  CYNIC  IS  A  MAN  WHO  LOOKS  DOWN  ON  THOSE  ABOVE  HIM. 
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In  our  own  dear  land,  have  we  not  the  Jesuit  Martyrs?  Their  names  are 
written  in  blood  across  the  map  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  From  North  to 
South,  from  East  to  West,  all  lands  have  re-echoed  to  their  names.  But  their 
martyrdom  was  the  greatest  venture  of  all,  and  they  have  passed  the  torch  to 
their  Jesuit  brothers  who  today  send  more  missionaries  to  foreign  lands  than 
any  other  community  in  the  Church. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Church  have  we  seen  more  missionary  adventures 
as  in  our  present  times.  A  few  names  taken  at  random  will  awaken  our  admira- 
tion for  those  apostolic  adventurers  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  far  North,  amid  snow  and  ice,  are  the  Oblate  Fathers  manning  the 
most  difficult  missions  in  the  Church;  in  Africa,  the  White  Fathers,  sons  of 
Cardinal  Lavigerie,  are  gradually  bringing  Christian  hght  to  the  dark  continent; 
in  Vietnam,  Siam,  Phillipine  Islands  and  Japan,  the  Redemptorists,  sons  of  St. 
Alphonsus,  are  venturing  for  Christ  and  His  Church;  and  to  Japan,  the  Phil- 
lipines,  the  Dominican  Republic,  British  Guiana  and  the  Bahamas  have  gone 
members  of  English  Canada's  missionary  community,  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society. 

And  what  could  not  be  said  of  Mother  Cabrini  and  Don  Bosco  and  their 
faithful  sons  and  daughters?  Or  of  the  Maryknoll  Community,  the  miracle  of 
our  present  age? 

In  recent  years,  the  Sisters  of  Service  have  joined  the  army  of  our  mission- 
aries. From  Newfoundland  to  Vancouver,  from  far-north  Manning  to  Fargo  in 
North  Dakota,  they  also  are  venturing  for  Christ.  We  pray  to  God  and  to  His 
Blessed  Mother  that  they  may  be  always  worthy,  by  their  generosity  and  self- 
sacrifice,  of  all  those  who  in  the  past  have  "ventured  for  Christ". 


Christianity  is  a  joyful  religion.  It  is  filled  with  high  hopes  and  wonderous  en- 
couragements. It  provides  a  happy  explanation  for  the  sufferings  and  sorrows 
of  this  life.  It  preaches  and  teaches  the  triumph  of  Christ  over  sin  and  death.  It 
has  its  elements  of  sadness,  the  bitter  memories  of  Christ's  Passion  and  Death,  but 
these  are  swallowed  up,  so  to  speak,  by  the  glory  and  the  supreme  thrill  of  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Atonement  accomplished. 


WHEN  IN  TROUBLE  THE  PHILOSOPHER  SAYS  **LET 
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Long  Live  the  Pope: 


ON  MARCH  2nd,  Pope  Pius  XII  celebrated  his  80th  Birthday  and  the 
17th  Anniversary  of  his  election  to  the  Throne  of  St.  Peter.  The  whole 
world  proclaimed  a  Pope  whose  greatness  will  go  down  in  history. 

Catholics  paid  homage  to  the  Supreme  Shepherd  of  souls.  For  Pius  XII  has 
been  the  Light  of  the  Church,  by  his  encyclicals,  broadcasts,  speeches  and 
audiences,  a  Pope  of  Peace,  a  Restorer  of  Liturgy,  a  Lover  of  Mary  and  a 
Father  to  the  distressed  and  oppressed. 

The  Sisters  of  Service  join  with  the  great  family  of  the  Church,  and  with 
the  Church  of  Canada  in  particular,  in  pledging  anew  their  loyalty  to  His 
Holiness  and  in  thanking  God  for  His  gift  of  so  great  a  Pope  to  the  Church  and 
to  our  times.  May  he  continue  to  enjoy  the  health  necessary  to  continue  his 
noble  mission. 

US  SEE",  AND  THE  SAINT  SAYS  "LET  US  PRAY". 
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Three  Sisters  of  Service  celebrated  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  their  profession  on 
February  2nd.  We  extend  to  them  our  heartfelt  congratulations  and  our  wishes 
for  continued,  fruitful  service  in  the  Vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

SISTER  CAROLYN  ALBURY  had  the  happy  privilege 
of  having  her  brother,  Father  C.  Albury,  of  Ladysmith,  B.C.  with  her  for  her 
Jubilee  celebrations  which  took  place  in  Montreal  on  February  4th.  Father 
Albury  sang  the  High  Mass  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary.  The  "Quid 
Retribuam"  at  the  Offertory  and  Monsignor  Ronan's  "Jubilate  Deo"  at  the 
end  of  Mass  added  to  the  exultation. 

Sister  Albury  spent  most  of  her  religious  life  at  the  Motherhouse  where  she 
filled  the  offices  of  Superior  and  member  of  the  General  Council.  For  many 
years  she  was  Editor  of  the  Field  at  Home.  At  present  she  is  visiting  all  the 
houses  of  the  Institute  as  Extraordinary  Visitor. 

SISTER  DOMITILLA  MORRISON  celebrated  her  Silver 
Jubilee  in  Winnipeg.  Father  E.  Hubicz,  Chancellor  of  the  Archdiocese,  sang  the 
Mass  and  the  girls  of  the  Winnipeg  Club  formed  the  choir. 

Sister  Morrison  taught  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  West,  was  Superior  of  the 
first  group  of  Sisters  of  Service  to  go  to  Fargo,  N.D.,  after  which  she  filled  the 
office  of  Mistress  of  Novices  for  nine  years.  Sister  is  now  attached  to  the  Con- 
fraternity of  Christian  Doctrine  office  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Winnipeg. 

SISTER  MARGARET  MURPHY  is  stationed  presently 
at  the  Religious  Correspondence  School  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota.  Sister  is  one 
of  our  best  catechists,  and  has  done  yeoman  work  in  this  field  in  Fargo,  Edmon- 
ton and  Regina. 

Reverend  Leo  Stelton  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Fargo,  celebrated  the  Feast 
Day  Mass  in  the  Sisters'  chapel.  The  "Suscipe  Domine"  was  sung  before  Mass, 
and  the  "Magnificat"  chanted  after  Mass  in  thanksgiving. 


Sister  C.  Albury  Sister  D.  Morrison  Sister  M.  Murphy 
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ONE  YEAR 

IN 

TWENTY-FIVE 


This  is  the  year  of  my  Silver  Jubilee. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  I  knelt  in  the 
Novitiate  chapel  and  pronounced  for 
the  first  time  the  simple  vows  of  pover- 
ty, chastity  and  obedience.  An  aura  of 
un-earthliness  surrounds  the  memory 
of  that  day,  and  I  am  still  overwhelmed 
by  the  thought  that  the  Omnipotent 
chose  me  for  His  own.  The  years  since 
that  day  have  represented  some  effort 
on  my  part,  but  He  has  taught  me 
sweetly — and  sometimes  strangely — 
that  peace  lies  in  the  acceptance  of  His 
Will. 

It  seemed  an  odd  twist  of  fate  that  I 
should  be  assigned,  a  year  ago,  to  the 
Montreal  mission,  one  of  our  busiest, 
after  so  many  years  at  the  Mother- 
house.  I  had  to  adjust  myself  to  an 
atmosphere  and  an  activity  to  which  I 
was  not  accustomed.  But  as  I  knelt 
again  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  to  renew 
my  consecration,  on  the  day  of  my  Sil- 
ver Jubilee,  this  past  year  loomed 
brightest  in  the  pattern  of  my  life. 

There  were  the  hours  of  spiritual 
gladness  .when  we  welcomed  God's 
presence  among  us  in  special  ways — 
the  hushed  and  holy  wonder  of  the 
Christmas  Midnight  Mass  and  the  vigils 
during  Forty  Hours  Devotion  and  the 
night  of  Holy  Thursday.  There  was  the 
lovely  May  procession  in  honour  of 


our  Blessed  Mother  and  her  special 
Mass  on  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help.  All  these  ceremonies 
were  attended  by  the  girls  of  the  house 
and  by  the  boys  who  come  here  on 
Club  nights.  The  love  and  sincerity 
they  showed  moved  me  strangely,  and 
I  saw  more  keenly  how  others,  less 
fortunate  than  I,  hungered  for  Him  too. 

There  were  hours  of  merry  laughter 
and  waves  of  song  as  boys  and  girls  got 
together  for  evening  parties  or  planned 
a  play,  a  picnic  or  a  pilgrimage.  The 
modern  version  of  "Scrooge"  which 
they  presented  at  Christmas  still  brings 
chuckles  and  smiles.  There  were  un- 
planned things  too.  During  Mass  at 
Forty  Hours  a  tall  server  fell  over  in  a 
dead  faint  and  during  the  procession 
one  of  the  girls  got  too  close  to  her 
companion's  candle  and  yielded  her 
veil  to  the  flames — with  a  shriek.  The 
laughter  came  afterwards,  in  both  cases! 

There  were  hours  of  weariness  and 
bewilderment,  but  always  the  silver 
lining.  After  one  particularly  hectic 
day,  a  Sister  was  heard  to  quote  Father 
Ryan:  "Better  a  day  of  strife  than  a 
century  of  sleep",  to  which  came  a 
wistful  rejoinder,  "If  you  ask  me,  it  is 
the  century  of  sleep  that  is  more  ap- 
pealing right  now."  A  night's  sleep  did 
the  trick. 

There  were  weddings  and  wedding 
receptions.  Communion  breakfasts,  re- 
treats and  meetings,  and  all  to  keep 
Christ  before  these  girls  and  boys,  most 
of  whom  are  immigrants.  What  a 
privilege  was  mine,  though  my  part 
may  well  have  passed  unnoticed. 

"Quid  retribuam  Domino"  —  what 
shall  I  render  the  Lord  on  this  my 
Silver  Jubilee?  What  indeed!  For  all 
the  good  things  come  from  Him. 

SISTER  C.  ALBURY. 


STEPPING  STONES  IS  THE  WAY  YOU  USE  THEM. 
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WITH  MUSIC 

of  String  and  of  Reed 


By  SISTER  MARY  MacDOUGALL 


In  Manning,  as  indeed  in  all  this  North 
country,  there  is  a  genuine  and  ever- 
growing interest  in  music  and  all  things 
musical.  When  one  realizes  that  the 
town  is  only  eight  years  old,  it  is 
rather  wonderful  to  see  the  number  of 
people  studying  music  or  otherwise  in- 
terested in  it.  We  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  very  fine  professor  here  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Otto  Seifert  who  has 
been  trained  in  one  of  the  great  Eu- 
ropean Conservatories  of  Music.  Mr. 
Seifert  plays  and  teaches  piano,  piano- 
accordian,  violin  and  a  number  of  other 
stringed  instruments. 

I  have  a  class  of  thirty-one  piano 
pupils,  each  receiving  a  lesson  a  week, 
with  the  advanced  pupils  studying 
Theory  as  well  as  Piano.  They  range 
from  beginners  to  those  who  apply 
themselves  to  Bach,  Beethoven  and 
Chopin  in  preparation  for  University 
examinations. 

The  problem  of  having  pupils  in 
isolated  districts,  such  as  ours,  write  or 
play  for  these  exams  has  been  solved 
in  two  ways.  Theory  may  be  written 
in  any  town  twice  yearly,  if  necessary, 
upon  application  to  the  University. 


Then  once  a  year,  examiners  are  sent 
out  from  the  University  of  Alberta 
Music  Department  to  centres  through- 
out the  Province  and  piano  examina- 
tions are  conducted.  Manning  pupils 
must  go  to  Peace  River.  There  is  com- 
pensation, however,  since  those  who 
follow  the  University  of  Alberta  music 
courses  and  take  the  prescribed  exam- 
inations may  earn  four  credits  a  year, 
applicable  to  High  School  or  Matricu- 
lation Diplomas. 

The  moppets  of  tender  years  are 
blissfully  unaware  of  all  these  com- 
plications. They  play  because  they  like 
it.  Advanced  courses  and  examinations 
mean  nothing  to  them — just  now!  A 
half-dozen  or  so  of  these  budding  vir- 
tuosos come  to  the  Sisters'  house  each 
day  to  practice  on  our  piano.  Listening 
and  watching  them  is  a  source  of  never- 
failing  amusement. 

Some  count  so  loudly  that  they  can 
be  heard  through  two  closed  doors. 
Others  absent-mindedly  count  right  up 
to  10  or  15  before  realizing  it.  Need- 
less to  say,  music  teachers  take  a  dim 
view  of  this  way  of  counting,  but  the 
music  teacher  is  not  supposed  to  be 
listening! 


CHILDREN  MAY  TEAR  UP  A  HOUSE.  THEY  NEVER  BR^K  UP  A  HOME. 
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During  breakfast,  Jerry  provides  us 
with  music  while  we  eat.  Just  now  it  is 
a  laboured  rendition  of  "Country  Gar- 
dens". Because  he  lives  across  the 
road,  his  practice  begins  at  8  a.m.  each 
day.  His  sister,  Dolores,  who  comes 
immediately  after,  gives  us  Beethoven's 
"Minuet  in  G".  By  that  time  we  are  in 
the  chapel  and  we  try  piously  not  to 
listen. 

Karen,  who  practices  at  6:30  p.m., 
amuses  us  with  her  very  loud  counting 
and  her  habit  of  wandering  off  into 
little  tunes  of  her  own  composition.  If 
anything  goes  amiss  in  the  music  room, 
such  as  a  lost  book  or  a  knotted  lace 
in  an  overshoe,  she  pohtely  knocks 
on  the  door  and  asks  for  assistance. 
One  day  when  she  came  in  to  practice, 
she  found  Sister  Hudon  at  the  piano 
playing  a  rather  difficult  accompani- 
ment to  a  song  she  was  preparing  for 
the  Musical  Festival.  With  a  look  of 
delighted  surprise  on  her  face,  Karen 
said  "Oh  Sister,  do  you  take  music 
too?" 

The  University  of  Alberta  is  begin- 
ning to  notice  us  and  to  acknowledge 


our  efforts  by  sending  Extension  lec- 
turers into  our  midst.  Last  September, 
a  three-day  course  for  music  teachers 
was  given  by  the  Department  of  Ex- 
tension at  Grande  Prairie.  Mr.  G.  K. 
Greene  of  the  University  was  in  charge, 
and  the  lectures  and  demonstrations 
were  given  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Powell,  a  con- 
cert pianist  from  England  who  now 
lives  in  Canada.  It  was,  in  all  respects, 
an  excellent  course,  and  everyone  de- 
rived much  help  and  inspiration  from 
it.  Mr.  Powell  is  an  outstanding  per- 
former, and  each  evening  we  had  what 
amounted  to  a  Celebrity  Concert. 

I  do  not  rate  with  Mr.  Powell,  I 
know,  but  I  did  think  I  was  qualified  to 
teach  music  and  that  my  pupils  were 
aware  of  the  fact.  My  self-confidence 
got  a  jolt  not  long  ago,  however,  when 
a  little  one  was  heard  explaining  to  her 
companions  why  I  was  going  to  Ed- 
monton for  a  few  weeks.  Said  she, 
"Sister  is  going  to  Edmonton  to  study 
some  more  music  so  she  can  keep 
ahead  of  us  kids!"  And  perhaps,  with 
their  eagerness  and  love  of  music,  that 
might  be  a  hard  thing  to  do! 


Sister  Mary  MacDougall  and 
two  of  her  music  pupils 


ONE  LITTLE 
TWO  LITTLE 
THREE  LITTLE  INDIANS 


THE  dreary  little  procession  of  three 
moved  slowly  down  the  corridor 
to  the  ward.  Sammy,  clutching  Sister's 
hand  and  wavering  rather  unsteadily 
at  times  on  his  chubby  little  legs, 
brought  up  the  rear.  A  pair  of  manly 
braces  held  up  the  trousers  which  were 
too  long  to  be  short  and  too  short  to 
be  long.  An  oversize  shirt  was  tucked 
in,  here  and  there,  at  random.  His 
straight  coarse  hair  was  uncombed  and 
unkempt.  He  drooped  with  illness, 
loneliness  and  fear.  All  the  misery  of 
the  ages  was  concentrated  in  his  poor 
little  heart. 

He  submitted,  as  did  the  other  two, 
to  being  undressed  and  put  to  bed. 
But  once  there,  even  his  illness  could 


not  prevent  the  flood  of  anguished 
loneliness  from  bursting  the  floodgates 
and  escaping  in  a  mighty  roar.  He 
could  not  speak  English — our  Cree  was 
extremely  rudimentary.  What  could 
one  do?  Well,  one  did—and  if  one  had 
not  "did"  maybe  there  would  not 
have  been  a  tale  to  tell,  because  four 
other  eyes  were  watching  closely  and 
missing  not  one  trick. 

What  did  one  do?  Just  what  anyone 
would  do,  of  course.  One  opened  out 
her  arms  in  the  universal  sign  language, 
Sammy  crept  into  them  and  —  the 
battle  was  lost.  In  that  gesture  we  Sis- 
ters forfeited  all  our  rights,  even  the 
right  of  having  the  last  word  in  our 
own  hospital.  We  capitulated  lock, 


PEOPLE  WHO  COMPLAIN  THAT  THEY  DO  NOT 
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stock  and  barrel  into  the  hands  of  One 
little,  Two  little,  Three  little  Indians. 

There  was  Typhoid  on  the  Reserve. 
Henry  had  been  admitted  about  mid- 
December.  Then  Francis  was  diagnosed 
and  admitted.  Finally,  a  few  days  later, 
the  three  little  B's  mentioned  above 
arrived.  Sylvia  was  8,  Larry  4  and 
Sammy  15  months.  All  three  children 
were  really  ill.  Only  Sylvia  could  under- 
stand English. 

Henry  was  invaluable  those  first  few 
days.  He  was  a  bright  cooperative  lad 
of  10  with  a  genius  for  getting  things 
done — by  other  people.  He  revelled 
in  his  office  of  interpreter  and  more  or 
less  general  administrator  of  what  we 
soon  dubbed  "The  Reserve".  There 
was  very  little  difficulty  with  the  new- 
comers while  we  had  Henry.  But  Henry 
was  not  too  ill  and  we  were  without 
a  bed  should  another  case  of  Typhoid 
develop.  So  just  before  Christmas,  Hen- 
ry was  discharged  jubilant,  and  we 
were  left,  less  jubilant,  with  four  in- 
comprehensible and  uncomprehending 
children.  Francis  remained  until  the 
three  B's  were  discharged  in  February, 
but  he  was  the  very  good,  very  quiet, 
very  colourless  type,  a  really  nice  child 
but  one  who  would  never  develop  into 
a  story. 

Christmas  brought  gifts  a-plenty  for 
the  little  people  on  our  Reserve,  but 
they  were  too  ill  to  bother.  They  were 
lonesome  and  missed  Henry.  Even  the 
high-spirited  Larry  succumbed  to  the 
depression.  I  fear  we  threw  science  and 
caution  to  the  winds  and  did  what  we 
could  to  comfort  and  console  them. 
Illness  is  hard  for  anyone  at  Christmas 
— but  for  children  .  .  .  ! 

Immediately  after  Christmas,  the 
patients  came  in  in  droves  and  we  were 
forced  to  move  the  children  out  of  the 
big  ward,  which  we  had  converted  into 
an  isolation  unit,  into  a  smaller  ward 


quite  close  to  the  front  door.  That  was 
the  move  which  settled  our  doom,  the 
last  cruel  blow  to  our  independence, 
though  we  did  not  realize  it  then. 

Most  children  are  quite  angelic  when 
acutely  ill.  With  the  return  of  health 
and  strength  the  angelic  qualities  are 
usually  less  noticeable.  So  it  was  with 
our  trio.  Sammy  had  an  overwhelming 
roar  when  he  wanted  anything — which 
was  often.  His  roar  would  have  done 
credit  to  his  ancestors  in  the  forest 
primeval.  But  we  did  not  live  in  the 
forest  primeval  and  we  were  concerned 
with  a)  keeping  the  other  patients  rea- 
sonably content,  b)  keeping  the  roof 
on  the  rafters,  c)  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  ear-drums. 

Once  or  twice,  in  order  to  preserve 
peace  when  we  were  too  busy  to  stay 
with  him,  we  took  Sammy  from  his 
crib  and  put  him  in  with  Sylvia.  That 
worked  beautifully  but  brought  on  an- 
other headache.  The  youngsters  liked 
the  idea  tremendously  and  took  to 
transferring  themselves  from  bed  to 
bed.  Since  in  their  wanderings  there 
was  an  excellent  chance  that  they  might 
fracture  a  limb  or  a  back  or  a  head, 
we  were  forced  to  keep  the  door  open 
so  as  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  children. 
The  result?  Why,  they  kept  an  eye  on 
us,  of  course,  and  on  everyone  who 
came  in  or  who  passed  along  the  corri- 
dor. Regardless  of  how  slight  the  move- 
ment, as  long  as  there  was  some  move- 
ment anywhere  near  them,  three  dark 
heads  and  six  black  eyes  would  pop 
up  and  out  from  three  beds  to  see  what 
was  afoot.  Soon,  everyone  who  came  in 
to  the  Hospital  —  patients,  visitors, 
salesmen — paid  homage  to  their  Ma- 
jesties before  doing  any  other  business, 
and  their  Majesties  really  ate  it  up. 
Even  the  R.C.M.P.  succumbed  to  the 
charm  of  the  three,  and  in  particular 
to  the  showmanship  of  Larry. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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When  my  parents  arranged  for  me  to 
go  to  Winnipeg  to  business  college  I 
was  happy  but  not  completely  so.  At 
times  I  was  apprehensive.  Never  had  I 
been  away  from  Mother  and  Dad,  and 
never,  not  once,  had  I  been  in  a  big 
town.  The  few  times  we  were  away 
from  the  farm  it  was  to  a  little  village 
where  we  knew  everyone  and  where  my 
grandparents  lived.  And  now  I  was 
going  to  Winnipeg!  I  kept  saying  it 
over  and  over.  Also,  I  read  everything 
about  Winnipeg  in  the  paper  and  lis- 
tened over  the  radio  with  special  at- 
tention to  Winnipeg  news. 

There  were  many  bank  robberies 
and  hold-ups  and  murders.  Would  it 
be  safe  there?  And  elevators  and  es- 
calators and  railway  stations  and  park- 
ing meters  and  department  stores  and 
traffic  lights.  What  were  they?  Would 
I  know  what  to  do,  how  to  use  them? 
At  times  I  woke  up  at  night  dreaming 
I  was  in  a  traffic  jam  with  several  cars 
crushing  me  to  death.  Maybe  I  should 
stay  home  where  it  was  safe.  But  no, 
I  was  just  turned  seventeen  and  I  had 
to  learn  how  to  act  in  a  bigger  place, 
and  besides  I  wanted  to  go  to  business 
college. 


My  aunt  told  Mother  to  see  if  there 
was  room  for  me  at  the  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice Club  for  girls.  She  said  that  I 
would  be  well  taken  care  of  there,  that 
it  would  be  just  like  home.  Of  course 
I  didn't  believe  that  —  the  last  part 
(about  its  being  just  like  home). 

When  I  got  to  Winnipeg  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  so  many  people  rushing 
about  without  bumping  into  one  an- 
other and  not  paying  any  attention  to 
one  another.  It  looked  as  if  each  one 
was  all  alone  and  in  a  hurry.  Mother 
told  me  to  get  a  cab  and  go  up  to  the 
Sisters'  place.  I  didn't  know  how  to  get 
a  cab  but  I  asked  a  man  behind  a  desk. 
He  was  quite  stern,  and  barked  at  me: 
"Right  out  the  front,  right  out  the 
front."  Then  I  saw  a  stand  which  said: 
"Taxi  Service".  That  is  how  I  got  a  cab. 
The  cab  driver  found  the  house  without 
any  trouble.  He  said  he  often  takes 
passengers  to  62  Hargrave. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  the  Club 
looking  like  an  ordinary  house,  only 
larger  than  any  I  had  ever  seen  before 
coming  to  the  city.  The  Sisters  have 
told  me  that  it  is  really  too  small  for 
their  work  and  for  the  number  of  peo- 
ple living  in  it.  I  had  not  seen  a  Sister 


Lena  goes  to 
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before.  The  Sister  who  came  to  the 
door  to  meet  me  looked  very  calm  and 
kind.  She  wore  glasses  as  did  all  the 
other  Sisters.  Her  uniform  was  grey 
with  white  collar  and  cuffs.  I  felt  at 
ease  with  her  right  away. 

Sister  said  she  would  show  me  where 
I  would  sleep  and  that  the  dinner  bell 
would  ring  at  6  o'clock  sharp  and  that 
I  was  to  come  down  to  the  dining  room 
to  meet  the  girls.  I  dreaded  meeting  a 
lot  of  strange  city  girls  but  I  was  hun- 
gry and  put  in  an  appearance.  There 
were  four  tables  in  the  room,  each 
large  enough  for  four  persons.  The 
girls  I  sat  with  were  very  friendly.  They 
were  not  from  the  city  but  from  outside 
places  as  I  was.  One  was  taking  a  beau- 
tician's course,  one  was  working  in  a 
store  and  one  was  working  in  a  hos- 
pital. They  promised  to  show  me  a- 
round  the  city  and  to  take  me  to  a 
movie. 

After  the  dishes  were  washed  we  all 
knelt  before  a  statue  of  Our  Lady  in  the 
dining  room  to  say  the  family  rosary. 
The  girls  take  turns  leading  the 
prayers.  Then  we  sang  a  hymn. 

After  Rosary  the  girls  took  me  down 
to  the  TV  room  in  the  basement.  This 


is  where  the  girls  spend  most  of  their 
evening  when  they  are  not  out  or  doing 
handicraft  or  studying.  There  are  twen- 
ty girls  in  the  house  which  is  as  many 
as  the  house  will  hold.  Most  of  them 
smoke  except  those  who  can't  afford  to. 

The  next  day  I  enrolled  at  business 
college  and  met  some  of  the  students. 
One  of  the  girls  at  the  house  had  at- 
tended this  school  last  year  and  she 
told  me  all  about  it  and  about  the 
teachers,  so  that  I  wasn't  surprised  at 
anything.  It  is  necessary  to  study  hard 
to  get  through. 

After  I  had  been  in  the  house  a 
month  three  of  the  girls  moved  out. 
They  were  going  to  take  rooms  nearer 
their  work.  Then  I  learned  that  girls 
do  not  stay  here  for  years  at  a  time. 
Some  remain  until  they  finish  a  course, 
or  get  a  better  job  or  convalesce  from 
an  illness  or  learn  to  speak  English. 
Then  they  move  on  to  leave  room  for 
others. 

One  night  we  had  a  birthday  party 
for  a  girl  who  has  no  relatives:  she  is 
all  alone  in  the  world.  She  had  never 
had  a  party  in  her  whole  life.  When 
we  were  all  seated  at  the  table  one  of 
the  girls  went  out  to  the  kitchen  and 


Styrofoam  Class  with  Sister  Haut,  left;  Sister  Ellis  teaching  Flower  making. 
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brought  in  a  birthday  cake  glittering 
with  eighteen  candles  and  we  all  stood 
up  and  sang  "Happy  birthday  to  you". 
Everyone  was  exceedingly  happy  that 
night.  We  had  another  party  a  few 
days  later  for  another  reason.  One  of 
the  girls  entered  the  Church.  She  is  the 
only  one  in  her  family  to  take  this  step. 
The  afternoon  she  was  baptized  we 
had  a  tea  party  for  her  when  she  came 
home.  The  Sisters  were  there  too  but 
they  didn't  eat — at  least  not  with  us. 
It  was  very  lovely.  The  next  morning, 
Sunday,  we  all  went  to  Mass  to  receive 
Communion  with  her.  That  was  her 
first  Communion.  Then  we  came  home 
and  had  a  perfectly  gorgeous  breakfast. 

The  Sisters  don't  mind  if  the  girls 
have  boy  friends  as  long  as  they  come 
to  the  house  to  get  the  girls  and  bring 
them  home  on  time.  At  first  the  boys 
are  scared  to  come  in  case  they  should 
meet  a  Sister  and  have  to  talk  to  her 
but  after  they  do  meet  a  Sister  they  are 
no  longer  afraid. 

During  the  winter  we  do  many  inter- 
esting things  in  the  hobby  classes  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters.  Sometimes  it  is 
leather  craft,  or  again  styrofoam  work 
or  flower  making.  The  dining  room  is 
cluttered  up  with  samples  of  our  work. 
There  is  a  movie  projector  in  the 


house  that  the  Sisters  run.  We  see 
many  good  films.  One  I  liked  especially 
was  "You  can  Change  the  World"  by 
Father  Keller.  I  don't  know  if  I  can 
or  not  but  I  am  looking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  good. 

What  I  like  about  the  Club  is  that 
you  meet  so  many  girls  from  different 
places.  Some  are  from  Europe  and  al- 
though they  come  from  far  away  they 
think  and  act  just  like  us,  except  in 
minor  ways.  Sometimes  they  are  home- 
sick, but  usually  they  get  used  to  being 
over  here. 

Another  thing  I  like  is  the  sense  of 
being  safe  that  you  have  in  the  Club. 
The  Sisters  seem  to  know  what  is  best 
to  do  in  every  case.  They  know  all  the 
officials  in  town  I  think.  And  they  have 
our  interests  at  heart.  The  other  day  a 
man  who  has  been  in  this  country  for 
only  a  short  time  and  who  does  not 
speak  much  English  got  into  a  little 
difficulty  with  an  official.  He  was  ad- 
vised to  go  to  someone  he  could  trust 
for  advice.  And  he  came  to  the  Sisters 
of  Service  in  the  Club.  I  see  now  that 
it  is  true  that  the  Club  is  a  home  away 
from  home  —  it  is  like  home  in  that 
it  is  a  place  where  there  is  love  and 
kindness. 

LENA  MICKAYLUK 


Oh  Face  of  God,  all  glory!  O  Countenance  all  light!  Ah,  let  my  turning  be  to 
Thee  that  Thy  mercy  regard  me  kindly,  and  Thy  compassion  confirm  me  in 
my  longing  for  Thy  face  and  give  me  the  gift  of  perseverance;  for  I  believe 
that  I  shall  not  be  severed  from  Thy  bliss  if  only  I  grow  not  weary  in  my  desires 
after  Thee.  Let  my  soul  ever  yearn  for  the  glory  of  Thy  Face;  my  mind  love  It; 
my  thoughts  be  intent  upon  it;  my  whole  heart's  affection  sigh  after  it;  my 
tongue  speak  of  it;  my  whole  being  be  held  in  thrall  with  love  of  it. 

ST.  ANSELM 

DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  FINDING  YOUR  STATION  IN  LIFE. 
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Sister  Faye  with  her  High-School  Pupils  during  Art  Class 


A  School  Expands 


Three  years  ago,  a  one-room  school 
on  the  "Flats"  was  the  nucleus  of  a 
Separate  School  in  Peace  River.  To- 
day, a  modem  three-classroom  build- 
ing, with  a  playroom,  stands  on  River- 
side Drive  and  accommodates  the 
grade  school,  while  an  embryo  High 
School  has  taken  over  the  vacated 
room  on  the  "Flats". 

As  the  teacher  in  this  latter  school, 
a  busy  and  interesting  sphere  is  mine. 
Ten  pupils  in  grade  nine,  three  in  grade 
ten,  and  two  in  grade  eleven  keep  me 
wide  awake  to  teen  activities. 

You  should  peek  in  some  day  when 
the  art  class  is  in  progress.  I  might  not 
be  able  to  hear  you  amidst  the  good- 
natured  conversation  that  prevails  dur- 
ing leathercraft  periods.  The  cheery 
atmosphere  lends  itself  to  greater  in- 
terest in  the  making  of  wallets,  key 
cases,  comb  cases,  card  cases,  photo- 
graph albums  and  belts.  Original  de- 
signs and  monograms  display  the  crea- 
tiveness  that  is  possible  with  a  little 
ingenuity  and  much  effort.  Painting  on 
glass  is  a  new  experiment,  but  the  vases 
you  would  see  would  delight  you. 


If  you  happened  in  when  chemistry 
is  on  the  time  table,  you  would  be 
looked  upon  with  envy.  Why?  Be- 
cause ordinarily  only  the  "chemists" 
are  allowed  in  the  laboratory.  Great 
excitement  fills  the  room  at  this  time. 
What  new  knowledge  shall  we  gain  to- 
day, seems  to  be  the  question  on  every 
face.  No  need  to  urge  the  students  to 
keep  busy.  They  are  over-anxious  to  do 
that. 

Or  perhaps  you  could  drop  in  on 
the  staff  of  the  school  newspaper.  A 
better  method  of  improving  language 
and  literature  couldn't  exist.  We  should 
have  started  on  this  three  years 
ago! 

Nor  would  you  want  to  miss  our 
recreation  period.  There  is  a  choice  of 
square  dancing  or  tumbling — if  you 
prefer  some  exercise  —  or  crokinole, 
Chinese  checkers,  or  pick-up  sticks, 
if  you  are  in  the  mood  to  relax.  When 
the  weatherman  is  kind  to  us,  the  out- 
door sports  may  be  skating,  toboggan- 
ing or  soccer.  In  the  warmer  weather, 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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THE 
DONKEY 


When  fishes  flew  and  forests  walked 

And  figs  grew  upon  thorn, 
Some  moment  when  the  moon  was  blood, 

Then  surely  I  was  born. 


With  monstrous  head  and  sickening  cry 

And  ears  like  errant  wings; 
The  devil's  walking  parody 

Of  all  four-footed  things. 


The  tattered  outlaw  of  the  earth 

Of  ancient,  crooked,  will. 
Starve,  scourge,  deride  me;  I  am  dumb, 

I  keep  my  secret  still. 


Fools!  For  I  also  had  my  hour — 
One  far  fierce  hour  and  sweet; 

There  was  a  shout  about  my  ears. 
And  palms  before  my  feet. 

G.  K.  CHESTERTON. 


A  HALF  TRUTH  IS  GENERALLY  THE  WORST  HALF. 
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Two  Teachers  Leaving  Camp  Morton  Convent.  Can  You  Find  Them? 


A  DAY  WITH  A 

Sister  of  Service  Teaclier 

A  Sister  of  Service  teacher  is  a  rural  teacher.  Most  often  she  is  a  rural  public 
school  teacher.  In  little  one-room  schools,  she  teaches  the  three  R's,  but  during 
the  half-hour  period  allowed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Government,  she  teaches 
the  fourth  and  most  important  R — Religion — to  the  Catholic  children  in  her 
class. 

The  reason  for  this  apostolate  is  obvious.  The  Church  is  "in  the  making" 
in  many  places,  especially  in  Western  Canada,  where  there  are  few  Separate 
schools  in  rural  areas.  The  Catholic  children  obliged  to  go  to  public  schools 
have  little  or  no  contact  with  their  Church. 

Besides,  most  other  religious  orders  are  barred,  either  by  their  rules  or  by 
the  prejudice  of  non-Catholics  towards  their  habits,  from  teaching  in  public 
schools.  Because  the  Sister  of  Service  wears  a  uniform  rather  than  a  strictly 
religious  habit,  and  because  she  dispenses  with  cross  and  cap  where  wearing 
them  would  give  rise  to  objection,  she  is  more  readily  accepted  in  public  schools. 
She  spearheads  the  teaching  apostolate  of  the  Church. 

Camp  Morton,  Manitoba,  was  opened  in  1924 — the  first  Sister  of  Service 
mission.  Four  Sisters  live  there  today;  one  takes  care  of  the  home,  two  others 
teach  in  the  two  Camp  Morton  public  schools,  and  the  third  teaches  in  Berlo, 
six  miles  West  of  Camp  Morton.  In  our  picture  story,  we  take  you  to  Berlo, 
65  miles  north  of  Winnipeg,  where  Sister  Eileen  Dwyer  teaches  in  the  one-room 
public  school. 
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A  Day  with  a  Sister 


Before  and  after  school  there  are  many 
chores.  Sister  Renaud,  right,  helps  Sister 
Dwyer  set  the  breakfast  table. 


Sister  Dwyer  has  36  pupils  in  grades  one  to 
nine,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Catholic. 


A 

Picture 
Story 


Service  Teacher 


Part  of  the  after-school  religious 
period  includes  the  training  of  altar 
boys. 


Music  is  a  favourite  period.  Sister 
Dwyer  is  an  accomplished  musician 
and  the  children  benefit  from  her 
talent. 


Snow  lingers  in  the  West  until  late 
April  or  May.  The  roads  were  so 
blocked  at  times  this  winter,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  commute  to 
Camp  Morton  and  Sister  Dwyer 
had  to  stay  with  a  family  in  Berlo 
from  Monday  until  Friday. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE 


LADY  OF  THE  DAWN 


EVERYONE  should  try  it— at  least 
once.  Sitting  in  for  someone  else,  I 
mean.  It  meant  a  series  of  adventures 
for  me — and  a  new  name!  It  all  began 
like  this: 

Sister  Coughlin's  father  was  dying 
and  someone  had  to  go  to  Christian 
Island  to  replace  her  while  she  went 
home.  I  heard  of  the  pending  appoint- 
ment indifferently.  It  could  mean  noth- 
ing to  me.  I  was  at  the  Club  at  4  Wel- 
lesley,  and  our  community  of  three 
were  full-time,  and  often  over-time 
workers. 

Then  it  happend.  Would  I  like  to  go? 
Was  I  hearing  things?  Would  I  like  to 

go!  It  was  like  an  invitation  to  go  to 
the  foreign  missions!  A  series  of  un- 
intelligible "Yes,  Yesses"  catapulted 
from  my  throat,  a  few  clothes  fairly 
bounced  into  a  bag,  my  unmelodious 
voice  trilled  out  some  hasty  "Good- 
byes" and  I  was  there — or  practically 
there. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey  was 
like  a  pleasant  car  ride  through  the 
winter  wonderland  of  the  Muskoka 
Lake  District.  Four  hours  and  a  little 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  To- 
ronto, I  crawled  out  alone  from  the 
back  seat  of  a  car  with  as  much  grace 
as  my  stiffening  joints  would  allow.  It 
was  quite  dark.  Funny  that  it  should 
be  so  dark  with  so  much  snow  around! 

YOU  SHOULD  BE  SATISFIED  WITH  YOUR 
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It  was  cold  too.  I  picked  up  my  bag 
and  stepped  back  a  bit  jerkily  to  bump 
into  a  gasoline  pump!  What  was  it 
doing  here  among  all  the  trees?  For 
that  is  all  I  could  see — trees,  trees,  ' 
trees.  But  we  weren't  completely  out  of 
civilization,  for  there  was  a  store,  its 
two  small  windows  displaying  cross-cut 
saws,  oil  lanterns,  Robin  Hood  flour, 
leather  mitts  and  cellophane  bags  of 
Christmas  candies.  "Just  wait  inside", 
the  driver  said.  And  he  drove  off. 

But  where  was  the  water?  Where 
the  crowds  hurrying  to  the  dock?  Sis- 
ter Phillips  was  supposed  to  meet  me 
at  a  rendez-vous  known  to  the  driver,  i 
But  now  he  had  gone  and  I  was  left 
facing  the  one  and  only  sign  of  life —  ; 
the  store.  I  entered  rather  timidly  into  i 
the  little  country  shop,  bare  of  clerks 
and  customers,  and  stood  beside  a 
warm  stove  which  did  much  to  revive 
my  spirits  that  were  fast  beginning  to  ; 
register  the  zero  temperature  outside. 
What  if  this  were  not  the  place  where 
I  was  supposed  to  be?  The  prospect  of 
staying  for  the  night  was  rather  a  grim 
one.  It  was  warm,  but  the  nearest  thing  ] 
to  a  seat  was  a  topless  keg  of  nails —  ] 
the  bed  of  Procrustes! 

All  at  once  she  was  there  and  we  i 
were  laughing  and  talking  and  bustling, 
bag  and  baggage,  to  the  dock.  The  road  , 
was  rough  and  frozen  and  slippery  in 
spots.  "Forgot  the  flashlight",  I  heard 
as  I  hurried  along  very  close  behind, 
stumbling  to  the  top  of  bumps,  slipping 
down  the  other  side  and  straining  every 
muscle  known  and  unknown  in  an 
effort  to  retain  an  upright  position. 
','There  it  is,  see?"  And  then  in  the  light 
of  a  single  bulb  atop  a  tall  pole  I  saw 
it — the  luxury  cruiser — its  whole  twen- 
ty feet  bouncing  at  the  end  of  a  rope 
fastened  to  what  was,  to  me,  a  mis- 
placed iceberg! 

"Let's  get  in".  Sister  said.  "Watch 
your  step".  I  watched  it.  In  fact  I 

LOT,  EVEN  IF  YOU  HAVEN'T  GOT  A  LOT. 


watched  it  so  closely  that  when  I 
raised  my  eyes  Sister  was  in  the  boat 
— miraculously,  of  course.  She  smiled 
back  solicitously  as  I  crept  gingerly 
down  the  side  of  the  iceberg  of  a  dock. 
"Come  on,  give  me  your  bag.  You 
won't  fall  in".  I  stretched  forward 
very  carefully  over  the  black  space 
that  was  cold  black  water  between  me 
and  the  boat.  Well,  my  bag  was  on  or 
in,  I  wasn't  sure  which.  I  was  next. 

"Did  you  get  down  like  this?"  and 
I  squatted  down  and  stretched  one  foot 
in  the  general  direction  of  my  moving 
target.  "No,  no!  Just  stand  up  and  step 
down.  I'll  hold  your  hand".  She  didn't 
need  to  worry.  I  was  holding  hers  tight 
and  had  no  notion  of  letting  go.  I  stood 
up  as  well  as  I  could  and  leaped,  boldly 
and  blindly,  in  the  general  direction  of 
that  laughing  Sister. 

I  made  it.  I  made  it  so  well  that  I 
shot  past  her  and  the  two  steps  that 
lead  down  into — would  it  be  the  hold? 
Whatever  it's  called,  this  S.O.S.  was 
there  on  all  fours  on  the  icy  bottom! 
No  broken  bones — even  my  pride  was 
not  hurt  since  no  one  had  witnessed  the 
forced  landing  except  Sister  Phillips. 
We  giggled — I  in  relief  and  Sister  in 
defiance  of  perfect  charity. 

Since  my  position  was  not  the  most 
comfortable,  I  began  looking  for  a 
good  excuse  to  change  it.  The  only 
available  seat  was  a  narrow  ledge  a- 
round  the  inside  of  the  boat — one  of 
the  steps  I  had  overlooked  in  my  des- 
cent. It  had  made  a  poor  step,  and  now 
it  was  a  poor  deck  chair  for  sub-zero 
weather.  So  I  half  leaned,  half  sat  on 
what  looked  like  a  tool  box  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor  with  an  old  rug  thrown 
over  it. 

Suddenly  my  would-be  leaning  post 
turned  into  a  spouting  Vesuvius.  It 
roared  and  rattled  and  shook.  Sparks 
flew.  The  classic  sentence  again  — 
"Don't  be  afraid!  That's  the  motor 
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you're  leaning  on.  Sam's  warming  it 
up!"  I  guess  I  was  a  bit  jumpy.  I  hadn't 
dreamed  of  being  towed  along  in  the 
black  of  night  by  a  floating  iceberg. 
Our  family  tree  was  nurtured  by  a  long 
line  of  farmers  whose  one  and  only 
nautical  venture  followed  the  Irish 
potato  famine. 

I'm  beginning  to  wonder  about  Sis- 
ter Phillip's  heritage.  I  think  the  line 
to  the  Ice  Age  is  still  intact.  While  I 
struggled  unsuccessfully  to  control  my 
shivering  limbs  and  chattering  teeth, 
she  calmly  pulled  out  of  her  pocket  the 
package  of  "Magic"  cards  I  had 
brought  her.  "I  wanted  these  to  teach 
my  little  Indians  some  tricks.  They  love 
them!"  How  acclimatized  can  one  be- 
come! Sister  went  to  Christian  Island  in 
September! 

Once  again  the  motor  snorted  and 
bellowed,  and  our  tramp  steamer  start- 
ed off,  leaving  its  icy  anchor  in  a  cloud 
of  steam.  The  floor  bobbed  and  ducked 
and  tipped — did  everything  but  change 
places  with  the  ceiling.  To  stand  was 
not  possible,  to  sit  was  barely  so,  so 
I  stuck  to  the  narrow  ledge  as  well  as 
I  could,  with  numbed  toes  pressed  into 
the  floor.  From  Sister,  "Thank  God 
it's  not  so  bad.  I  had  a  light  burning  in 
front  of  St.  Joseph  all  day  so  it  would 
not  be  too  rough  crossing  to-night".  I 
gasped!  It  really  could  have  been 
worse,  I  guess.  At  least  we  were  still 
in  the  boat  twenty-five  minutes  later 
when  the  welcome  words  sounded  in 
my  ears  "We're  here"! 

"It's  just  a  few  steps  to  the  house", 
Sister  said,  "we'll  go  the  short  way", 
and  bravely  we  took  a  club  bag  each 
and  started  up  the  hill  to  "Home  Sweet 
Home".  Sister  finally  admitted  that  she 
felt  a  bit  chilly.  I  was  frozen.  "We'll 
just  have  time  to  eat  and  get  our 
names".  "Names?  Heap  Big  Cold, 
that's  me",  I  managed  to  answer.  It 
turned  out  that  it's  an  old  Indian  cus- 


tom to  give  Indian  names  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Epiphany  to  white  people  whom 
they  would  honor.  Right  now,  I  could 
not  even  think.  I  just  followed  where 
Sister  led  over  snow  covered  stones 
and  stubbles,  through  ditches  and 
drifts. 

The  last  straw  was  not  a  fence  to 
climb  but  a  stream  to  ford.  This  handi- 
cap hurdled,  we  huddled  a  few  more 
chilly  moments  fitting  innumerable 
keys  into  a  black  key  hole,  and  then 
we  were  inside.  Lights  blazed,  the  fire 
in  the  kitchen  stove  hummed  a  wel- 
come, and  the  odor  of  roasting  fowl 
filled  the  house.  We  made  a  little  visit 
to  the  tiny  chapel  where  the  lighted 
sanctuary  lamp  proclaimed  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Divine  Guest  awaiting  our 
coming.  And  there  was  Saint  Joseph's 
statue  beaming  proudly  over  his  little 
amber  vigil  light!  I'm  sure  he  had  done 
his  best,  I  acceded  very  generously,  es- 
pecially since  I  was  now  warm  and 
Sister  produced  such  a  satisfying  meal 
so  quickly. 

Again  about  the  names.  Wouldn't 
it  be  cheating  for  me  to  go?  Well,  Sis- 
ter Coughlin  hadn't  wanted  to  go  any- 
way and  Sister  just  couldn't  go  alone, 
so  ...  .  About  eight  o'clock  away  we 
went  to  the  Community  Hall,  this  time 
along  the  road  with  a  flashlight.  The 
hall  was  one  large  room  with  a  low 
platform  at  one  end.  Since  the  "Feast" 
had  just  finished,  the  men,  dressed  in 
knee  boots,  dark  trousers  and  gay  plaid 
shirts,  were  carrying  the  tables  to  the 
basement,  and  making  a  good  job  of 
missing  the  youngsters  of  every  size 
and  age  running,  tumbling  and  playing 
around  the  floor.  Stacks  of  cups  and 
plates  were  being  washed  on  the  stage 
by  chattering  women  in  neat  and  styl- 
ish clothes.  Feathers  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  "Later",  I  thought. 

When  the  last  clean  dish  and  dis- 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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^iittv  Jfrances!  Cfjurtf) 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Field  at  Home, 
death  has  claimed  another  of  our  Sisters.  Sister 
Frances  Church  died  suddenly  in  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland  on  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas, 
December  21,  1955. 

Sister  Church  was  bom  in  London,  Eng- 
land, of  Anglican  parents.  She  came  to  New- 
market, Ontario,  in  1921,  where  she  was 
received  into  the  Church  on  November  3,  1922. 
Two  years  later  she  entered  the  Sisters  of 
Service,  made  her  First  Vows  in  1926,  and 
her  Final  Vows  in  1933. 
In  the  young  community  which  had  been  founded  only  two 
years  before  she  entered.  Sister  Church's  talents  were  recognized  and 
used  to  the  full.  From  her  first  mission  of  Halifax,  she  was  asked  to 
open  the  mission  in  Winnipeg  in  1926,  and  in  1929  she  went  further 
West  to  open  the  house  in  Vancouver.  She  continued  to  carry  re- 
sponsibility as  she  was  named  successively  Superior  of  Ottawa, 
Halifax  and  Toronto  Clubs,  and  in  1943  she  was  elected  for  a  six- 
year  term  to  the  General  Council  of  the  Community. 

After  a  short  time  in  the  West,  Sister  was  chosen  to  be  one  of 
the  "foundresses"  of  the  new  mission  in  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
Newfoundland  became  "her  country",  and  its  people,  her  people, 
and  as  if  in  presentiment  of  her  sudden  death,  she  asked  that  she 
be  buried  in  St.  John's. 

The  Funeral  High  Mass  was  sung  in  the  Cathedral  there  on  De- 
cember 23,  1955,  by  Monsignor  H.  A.  Summers,  assisted  by  the 
priests'  choir.  His  Excellency,  Archbishop  P.  J.  Skinner,  of  St.  John's, 
presided  in  the  sanctuary.  Burial  was  in  Belevedere  Cemetery. 

Sister  Church's  outstanding  qualities  were  many,  but  her  deep 
and  lively  faith,  her  loyalty  to  authority,  her  joyous  service,  and  her 
gift  and  love  of  song  will  long  be  remembered  by  her  Sisters.  Her 
community  will  remember  her  as  having  a  "song  on  her  lips  and  a 
prayer  in  her  heart".  They  ask  that,  in  your  charity,  you  will  re- 
member her  in  your  prayers. 

REQUIESCAT  IN  PACE  ! 
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A  Home -Coming 


Officially,  it  was  the  Annual  Reunion 
of  the  Sisters  of  Service  Alumnae  of 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  But  be- 
cause we  were  "at  home",  we  called 
it  a  good  old-fashioned  "hen  party". 
We  wanted  it  that  way.  We  wanted  to 
come  back  to  No.  7  Garrison  Hill  on 
this  one  day  of  the  year  and  re-live  for 
a  few  short  hours  the  happy  times  we 
had  spent  there.  And  we  did. 

Because  membership  in  the  Alumnae 
is  restricted  to  those  girls  presently 
living  in  the  house  and  those  who  had 
lived  there,  introductions  were  hardly 
necessary.  The  twenty  of  us  who  had 
"come  home"  were  greeted  by  the 
twenty-four  present  residents  as  if  we 
had  never  left. 

The  Sisters  were  there,  smiling  and 
gracious — all  except  our  dear  Sister 
Church.  Automatically,  we  looked  for 
her  who  had  been  such  a  mother  to  us, 
and  who  had  given  so  much  of  herself 
and  her  talents  to  make  us  happy.  It 
was  the  one  cloud  that  overshadowed 
our  reunion — the  thought  that  she  had 
gone  Home  and  would  never  be  with 
us  again. 

We  talked  of  her,  of  course,  and  of 
the  "old  days"  in  1953  when  she  came 
with  the  first  group  of  Sisters  of  Service 


to  open  this  residence  in  St.  John's. 
It  was  all  new  to  us  then — the  idea  of 
a  house  run  by  Sisters  where  one  could 
feel  perfectly  at  home.  If  we  were  skep- 
tical at  first  that  was  because  we  did 
not  know  the  Sisters  of  Service. 

There  intense  interest  in  each  one  of 
us  was  confirmed  at  this  reunion.  We 
had  to  give  an  account  of  ourselves,  of 
course,  which  we  did  very  willingly, 
and  then,  without  shame  or  hesitation, 
we  demolished  one  of  the  famous 
"feast  day"  dinners — turkey  and  all 
the  trimmings — which  the  Sisters  had 
prepared  for  us  with  such  taste  and 
care.  We  were  able  to  share  this  part 
of  the  evening  with  a  few  special  guests 
— Fathers  F.  McNeily  and  C.  Conroy, 
and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Gibbs,  Dr.  Florence 
O'Neill,  Miss  Annie  Buckley,  Miss 
Mary  Goss  and  Mrs.  Iris  Power  of  the 
newly-formed  S.O.S.  Auxiliary. 

The  day  was  February  9th,  but  we 
celebrated  with  St.  Valentine.  There 
were  hearts  a-plenty,  decorating  the 
tables  and  serving  as  place  cards.  And 
because  St.  Valentine  probably  had 
some  hand  in  the  affairs,  we  took  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  miniature 
nosegays  to  Elsie  Conway,  Mercedes 
Barrett,  Rose  O'Keefe,  Sheila  Battock, 
Gerry  Sullivan  and  Madeline  Tarrant 
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who  have  succumbed  to  love's  allure 
and  are  soon  to  enter  the  holy  state  of 
Matrimony.  Anita  Cheeseman  got  a- 
head  of  us  for  she  most  recently  had 
become  Mrs.  J.  Pendergast.  To  her  we 
presented  a  gift. 

It  was  not  long  after  dinner  before 
someone  was  at  the  piano  and  we  were 
having  a  sing-song  and  then  a  dance. 
But  the  high-light  of  the  evening  was  a 
local  "Talent  Show".  The  house  rocked 
as  we  noisily  enjoyed  and  applauded 
the  Marionettes  presented  by  Winni- 
fred  Power  and  Ehzabeth  Coady.  A 
special  number  "The  S.O.S.  Soiree", 
composed  and  sung  by  Jo  Pendergast, 
Madeline  Tarrant  and  Pat  Hayes,  and 
accompanied  by  Madeline  Byrne, 
caught  the  feeling  and  mood  of  us  all. 
Then  Daphne  Neary  and  Lena  Black- 


more  delighted  us  with  their  songs. 

The  evening  ended  with  a  hymn  to 
our  Lady.  Everyone  was  unanimous  in 
voting  this  the  best  party  yet.  We  did 
not  want  to  leave.  Ties  of  friendship 
and  comradeship  we  had  learned  to 
cherish  while  in  residence  at  No.  7  tug- 
ged at  our  heart-strings,  and  we  felt 
just  a  little  lonesome  as  we  wended 
our  way  home. 

We  renewed  our  determination  to 
assist  the  Sisters  of  Service  in  their 
programme  of  social,  recreational,  ed- 
ucational and  spiritual  activities  in 
Newfoundland  and  to  co-operate  with 
the  S.O.S.  Auxihary  to  this  end.  It  will 
be  our  wa^  of  saying  "Thank  you"  for 
so  many  nice  things  that  have  happen- 
ed to  us  since  the  Sisters  of  Service 
came  to  St.  John's. 


A  few  of  the  girls  at  the  Alumnae  Reunion  in  St.  John's,  Newfoundland 
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HALIFAX 

Literally,  I  didn't  have  to  hang  on  to 
my  hat,  but  it  was  only  by  a  good  old- 
fashioned  tug-of-war  that  I  am  still 
able  to  call  it  my  own. 

Our  hats  sat  contentedly  on  the 
shelf — two  grey  hats  minding  their  own 
business — just  waiting  the  end  of  the 
day  when  two  Sister  port-workers 
would  put  them  on  and  go  home.  But 
that  afternoon  nearly  proved  fatal,  not 
for  the  hats  especially  (although  they 
were  the  cause  of  the  fracas)  but  for 
one  little  Sister  of  Service. 

A  boat  had  just  come  in  and  we  had 
left  our  booth  to  work  among  the 
immigrants  a  few  yards  away.  Now  and 
then  we  would  take  a  quick  glance  back 
to  see  if  any  passengers  were  there 
looking  for  assistance.  What  was  my 
amazement  when  I  noticed  a  lad  dang- 
ling over  the  railing  of  the  booth,  his 
two  feet  in  mid-air.  "UM  . ..  m  .  .m  .  .!" 


I  thought  to  myself,  "what's  he  reach- 
ing for?"  To  my  horror,  I  discovered 
that  he  was  clutching  my  hat  with  one 
hand  and  reaching  for  Sister's  hat  with 
the  other,  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
balance  himself  on  the  railing! 

"Please",  I  said  in  a  low,  kind 
voice,  "that  is  my  hat".  A  blank  stare 
was  all  I  got.  Well,  didn't  I  know  he 
was  Greek?  Didn't  I  know  that  he 
could  not  understand  me?  So  I  put  out 
my  hand  for  my  property.  He  hung  on. 

"No  .  .  o  .  .  o  .  .  !",  he  said,  shaking 
his  head.  That  was  the  battle  cry!  He 
pulled.  I  pulled.  Then  we  both  pulled 
together.  "Dear  Lord",  I  sighed, 
"please  don't  let  it  tear  apart".  I  had 
to  be  calm.  So  I  pulled  again,  this  time 
with  such  force  that  I  nearly  fell  back- 
wards. But  I  had  scored  a  victory!  The 
hat  was  mine  once  again! 

Now  my  worthy  opponent  saw  red. 
His  pal  came  up  beside  him.  Mother 
Cabrini!  What  if  they  ganged  up  on 
me?  I  stretched  myself  to  my  full  five 
feet  and  faced  them  bravely. 

It  was  my  opponent's  turn  to  do  the 
explaining.  He  pointed  to  the  hat,  then 
to  his  head.  (Aha,  he  wants  the  hat  for 
himself!)  Then  he  pointed  to  Sister's 
hat  and  then  to  his  friend's  head,  mark- 
ing each  gesture  with  great  emphasis. 
(Oh  yes,  he  wants  Sister's  hat  for  his 
pal.) 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  SHOW  ^  FOOL  THAT  HE  IS 
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I  gave  a  little  laugh — the  kind  you 
give  when  you're  laughing  on  the  out- 
side and  boiling  inside.  In  halting  Eng- 
lish and  with  wild  gestures  which  no 
European  could  ever  master  I  ex- 
plained. Two  hats,  two  heads — mine 
and  Sister's.  Two  hats  go  with  two 
coats.  Pointed  to  the  coats  hanging  (at 
a  safe  distance)  on  the  coat  rack.  Lifted 
my  cap  shghtly  to  demonstrate  that, 
when  cap  is  removed,  hat  goes  on  in  its 
place.  Kept  on  smiling. 

"Oh  .  .  o  . .  o  . .  !"  says  my  friend. 
The  two  had  an  animated  conversation 
in  Greek — which  was  really  Greek  to 
me.  Both  glared  at  me,  turned  and 
walked  away.  Every  now  and  then  they 
looked  back  over  their  shoulders.  An- 
other glare,  some  muttered  words,  and 
then  they  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

Well,  one  hundred,  two  hundred,  or 
even  three  hundred  years  from  now,  no 
mother  reading  to  her  little  Johnny 
from  the  "Lives  of  the  Saints"  will  ever 
say:  "Today  is  the  Feast  of  Saint  Sal- 
vatorice.  You  remember  her  story, 
dear.  She  was  the  little  Sister  of  Ser- 
vice who  gave  her  hat  to  a  poor  im- 
migrant boy". 

Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  pray  for  me! 


MONTREAL 

Meeting  the  various  boat  trains  bring- 
ing immigrants  from  the  port  of  Hali- 
fax is  somewhat  like  buying  one  of 
those  surprise  packages  put  up  by  some 
of  the  shops — you  never  know  just 
what  to  expect! 

Usually  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  time 
consumed  in  the  process  of  meeting 
such  trains.  It  seems  that,  to  live  up  to 
its  name,  a  boat  train  must  always 
keep  adding  on  fifteen  minutes  to  the 
time  of  arrival.  These  additional  min- 
utes (or  hours!)  of  waiting  in  the 
station  are  all  part  of  the  exciting  ex- 
pectancy of  relatives  and  friends  eager 
to  greet  those  whom  they  have  not  seen 
perhaps  for  many  years. 

Among  the  people  arriving  here  re- 
cently was  an  Italian  woman  and  her 
little  girl  destined  for  an  Ontario  city. 
They  were  the  only  Italians  among  a 
group  of  English-speaking  passengers 
and  one  of  the  Station  Workers  had 
been  asked  to  assist  them.  Not  being 
able  to  speak  the  language,  she  had  en- 
listed the  help  of  a  young  Italian  chap  to 
act  as  interpreter.  The  woman  had  been 
very  seasick,  unable  to  eat  on  the  ship, 
and  on  her  arrival  here  she  was  close 
to  collapse.  Sitting  on  one  of  the 
benches  in  the  waiting  room,  she  was  a 
picture  of  desolation. 

From  a  distance  we  could  see  the 
two  workers  trying  in  vain  to  get  her 
to  eat  various  things  to  bring  back  her 
strength.  She  would  take  nothing; 
would  not  move  from  the  bench;  final- 
ly, would  not  even  answer!  Coming 
over  to  them,  we  asked  the  young 
Italian  chap  if  we  could  help  in  any 
way.  He  said  nobody  could  do  any- 
thing for  her — she  was  too  stubborn! 
They  had  tried  everything.  On  an  in- 
spiration, we  approached  her  in  our 
best  Hugo's  Itahan  with  the  question: 
"Would  you  like  some  spaghetti?"  It 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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LITTLE  APOSTLES 

There  is  going  to  be  another  child  of 
God,  whose  going  to  join  this  Religious 
Correspondence  Catchism.  Her  name  is 
Dorothy,  Age  8,  her  birthday  is  on  Decem- 
ber 13th.  She  is  in  Grade  3.  Her  mother 
and  Father  wants  her  to  join.  I  guess  that's 
all  I  can  remember  to  write.  God  bless  you, 
Sisters  of  Service,  to  make  us  children  of 
God. 

Lorraine 

Daniel  is  in  grade  4  and  is  9  years  old. 
He  would  like  to  receive  his  catischism 
lessons.  We  think  he  could  answer  them.  He 
is  just  beginning  to  write  but  if  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  he  can  print.  So  if  you 
think  he  could  receive  his  lesson  please  send 
them  in  the  same  package  as  ours. 

With  love, 

Denise. 

P.S.  Daniel  is  my  brother. 


Thank  you  for  the  lovely  Birthday  great- 
ings  and  page  marker.  And  for  the  book  of 
lesons  you  have  sent  me.  Jean  is  a  school 
pal  of  mine  but  we  live  7  or  8  miles  apart. 
So  we  woun't  beable  to  work  tegether. 
Thank  you  again  for  the  lovely  greatings.  If 
I  think,  of  anyone  else  I  will  send  in  for 
them.  Goodbye  for  now.  With  love  to  you. 

Maureen 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  lessons.  I 
like  them  very  much.  They  are  interesting.  I 
will  be  nine  years  old  on  November  21st.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Holy  Childhood  As- 
sociation. And  I  am  saving  pennies  to 
ransome  a  baby  girl  I  will  close  now. 

Your  new  pupil 

Mary  Ann 

LITTLE  REPORTERS 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  again.  I 
just  done  with  my  lesson.  I  like  that  better 
than  my  school  lesson.  You  asked  for  a 
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picture  of  the  family.  We  got  one  now  but 
it's  not  nice  so  Ma  said  I  should  wait.  We 
joined  the  Blue  Army.  Now  we  have  to  say 
a  rosary  every  night  for  five  months  and 
make  the  first  Saturday  for  five  months.  We 
started  to  make  the  first  Fridays  for  nine 
months.  We  have  only  three  month's  left. 
We  saw  the  show  Our  Lady  of  Fatime  twice. 
We  don't  go  to  other  shows  so  dad  said 
we  can  see  it  again.  That's  all  for  now. 

Yours  truly, 

Shirley. 

I  thanke  you  for  sending  us  a  lesson  each. 
We  got  our  work  done  more  guickly  and 
there  was  know  passing  around  and  I  know 
all  my  work  and  it  is  very  easy  so  could  you 
send  me  some  other  work  to  do  and  I  sup- 
pose you  are  bussy  to  like  me  sometimes  I 
have  work  to  do  I  have  two  cows  to  milk, 
feed  a  pig,  calf,  two  horses,  a  small  dog  and 
two  cats.  Alltogether  there  are  eleven  cows. 
So  you  can  imagen  how  busy  I  am  at  six 
oclock  a.m.  and  from  fore  to  twenty  five  to 
seven  in  the  evening,  Now  in  the  winter 
The  boys  at  school  and  me  play  hockey  and 
the  girls  skate  around.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
to  stop  my  letter,  But  Mother  said  I  should 
go  to  bed  at  eight  oclock.  I  shale  write  again. 

Yours  truly,  Paul 

I'm  very  sorry  about  not  sending  that  pic- 
ture before  this  time  but  have  been  very 
busy.  We  had  confirmation  at  our  church.  I 
was  asked  a  question,  and  boy,  was  I  scared, 
but  knew  the  answer. 

Mom  bought  a  beautiful  3  ft  high  statue 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  put  in  my  garden.  It's 
all  white.  We  also  have  a  statue  of  an  angel 
which  was  the  tomb  stone  of  my  grandfather 
before  we  got  the  new  one.  Wouldn't  they 
look  beautiful  together  in  a  flower  garden, 
Love, 

Joan. 

COMPLICATIONS 

My  little  sister  Roberta  got  into  my  pic- 
tures and  colors.  She  started  to  color  where 
I  didn't  want  to.  Other  wise  it  won't  be  this 
way.  I  am  very  sorry  this  had  to  happen. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Margaret. 

L  would  like  very  much  to  take  lessons 
again.  On  the  paper  I  have  put  I  am  10.  I 
am  realy  9  but  I  will  be  10  soon.   Love  Gail 
P.S.       Oh  Lord, 
I  shall  try 
With  all  my  might 
Not  to  make  thee  cry 
Oh  Lord. 

A  poem  I  made  up. 

.  I  will  write  you  this  letter  to  tell  you  why 
I  didn't  send  my  paper  because  my  sister 
when  I  came  home  she  had  all  ready  filled 


it.  But  when  I  went  to  see  if  it  was  right 
but  they  were  all  wrong  so  will  you  send  me 
another  one  goodby  to  all 

Elaine 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me 
the  Apostles'  Creed  course.  I  was  going  to 
send  Lesson  D  in  but  I  thought  I  lost  them 
after  looking  over  the  Lessons  I  saved  I 
found  I  didn't  lose  them.  Since  School  start- 
ed I  had  so  much  to  do  I  forgot  my  lessons. 
I  am  very  sorry  I  didn't  send  my  lessons  in 
as  soon  as  I  finished  answering  them.  I  will 
try  more  harder  than  ever  now  to  send  my 
lessons  in  and  will  help  my  little  brother 
Ronnie  to  do  his  lesson  also.  I  hope  you 
can  take  the  Illustrated  Catechism  back  the 
one  you  sent  for  me  as  I  have  my  sister's 
book  yet  I  thought  I  should  use  her's.  I 
thank  you  again  for  everything. 

Yours  truly, 
Marlene  and  Ronnie 

FROM  THE  PARENTS 

I  wrote  you  saying  that  Dolores  made  her 
first  Holy  Communion  last  summer,  and  in 
your  reply,  you  suggested  that  she  begin  a 
new  course,  providing  I  can  help  her  with 
it.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  have  always 
considered  it  my  duty  and  privilege  to  do 
my  part  in  teaching  my  children  their  relig- 
ion. I  promise  you  every  cooperation  and 
my  every  good  wish.  Do  send  the  new 
course  for  Dolores.  Please  pray  for  us,  we 
need  it  so  much. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  F.P.  B.C. 

Since  receiving  the  children's  first  lesson, 
their  father  has  decided  to  take  it  with  them 
and  become  a  Catholic.  This  has  been  my 
fondest  wish  for  eight  years.  So  now  at 
last  my  prayers  have  been  answered.  Need- 
less to  say  this  will  bring  us  closer  to- 
gether as  a  family  and  I  hope  the  Holy 
Ghost  will  help  me  to  help  him  understand 
the  faith.  I  would  appreciate  any  sugges- 
tions you  could  give  to  me  to  help  him. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Mrs.  A.T.  Alaska 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  today  and 
tell  you  that  at  one  time  I  married  a  non- 
catholic  and  for  ten  years  I  never  went  to 
Church.  I  am  sure  sorry,  but  since  we  have 
joined  the  Catholic  Church  again  one  year 
ago,  I  am  tickled.  My  husband  joined  also, 
and  my  boy,  my  only  son.  I  am  asking  you 
if  you  would  send  me  some  catechism 
papers  for  my  son.  And  please  send  us 
some  little  pictures  of  Jesus  and  Joseph  and 
Mary  and  let  us  know  the  price  of  them.  We 
haven't  got  any  and  sure  would  love  to  have 
some.  Please  write  soon.  Sister. 

Mrs.  M.  Sask. 


SOON  PARTED,  BUT  NOW  IT  HAPPENS  TO  EVERYONE. 
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Once  upon  a  time  the  city  of  Mont- 
real was  a  little  village  called  "Ville 
Marie".  It  had  a  little  hospital  and  a 
little  school,  little  houses  and  little 
streets.  The  whole  village  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall  made  of  trees 
to  protect  the  people  from  the  Indians 
who  lived  in  the  forest  outside  the 
village.  The  Indians  did  not  like  the 
white  men,  whom  they  called  "pale 
faces"  and  so  they  tried  to  chase  them 
back  to  their  own  country,  which  was 
France. 

One  of  the  Frenchmen  who  came 
to  live  in  Ville  Marie — or  Montreal — 
was  called  Jacques  LeBer.  Jacques  is 
the  French  name  for  James.  He  became 
very  rich  and  lived  on  St.  Joseph  street 
in  a  two-story  stone  house  with  his 
wife,  four  sons  and  one  little  daughter 
called  Jeanne.  She  had  been  called 
Jeanne  after  her  god-mother  Jeanne 
Mance,  who  still  lived  in  the  little  hos- 
pital, "Hotel  Dieu",  not  very  far  from 
the  LeBer  home.  Mr.  de  Maisonneuve, 


The  Story  of 

JEANNE 


LEBER 


the  founder  of  Ville  Marie,  was  her 
god-father,  but  he  had  been  sent  back 
to  France. 

Because  she  was  very  sweet  and 
good,  and  because  she  was  the  only 
little  girl  he  had,  Jacques  LeBer  loved 
his  daughter  dearly.  Jeanne's  mother 
loved  her  too.  And  so  did  her  brothers, 
though  they  frightened  her  when  they 
played  "Frenchmen  and  Indians"  with 
their  boy-cousins,  the  sons  of  Charles 
LeMoyne,  who  lived  next  door.  Jeanne 
preferred  to  stay  at  home  with  her 
mother  who  taught  her  to  pray  and  to 
do  little  things  around  the  house. 

When  she  was  old  enough,  she  went 
to  Marguerite  Bourgeoys'  school, 
which  was  the  first  school  in  Ville 
Marie,  and  which  was  just  around  the 
comer.  It  was  very  hard  on  her  and 
on  her  mother  when  her  father  decided 
she  should  go  to  school  at  the  Ursuhne 
Convent  in  Quebec — 180  miles  away. 

Convent  life  was  very  different  from 
home,  but  Jeanne  loved  it.  There  were 
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classes  and  plays  and  embroidery  les- 
sons. But  best  of  all,  there  was  the 
chapel  where  Our  Lord  lived  night  and 
day.  Jeanne  could  never  forget  that, 
and  often  in  the  middle  of  recess,  when 
the  other  girls  were  playing,  she  would 
go  to  the  chapel  and  tell  God  that  she 
loved  Him.  She  began  to  give  away  the 
nice  things  she  had  because,  somehow, 
they  did  not  mean  much  to  her  when 
she  had  God  so  close.  And  His  Mother 
too  became  more  dear. 

After  three  years  in  Quebec,  Jeanne 
went  back  to  Ville  Marie.  She  was  now 
15  years  old,  tall,  pale  and  delicate, 
gracious  and  inteUigent.  Her  father, 
mother  and  brothers  were  very  happy 
to  have  her  home  again  and  could  not 
do  enough  for  her.  They  bought  her 
pretty  clothes,  gave  her  parties  and 
took  her  visiting. 

But  what  Jeanne  wanted  most  of  all 
was  to  be  near  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
again.  She  got  tired  of  the  parties  and 
the  clothes  and  the  visiting  and  decided 
to  continue  the  life  she  lived  in  the  con- 
vent. Mostly,  she  began  to  give  more 
time  to  prayer  and  work,  so  that  very 
soon  she  had  time  for  nothing  else. 

Then  one  day  her  father  and  mother 
said  to  her:  "Jeanne,  you  are  now  18 
years  of  age.  There  is  a  young  man 
who  would  like  very  much  to  marry 
you.  You  are  well  prepared  for  the 
life,  and  we  would  like  to  see  you 
settled  and  happy".  Jeanne  realized 
then  that  she  must  tell  her  parents  that 
only  God  could  have  her  heart.  She 
would  belong  only  to  Him.  Saint  Cath- 
erine of  Sienna  had  lived  for  God  in 
her  father's  house.  Could  she  not  do 
the  same? 

Her  mother  cried,  and  her  father 
asked  what  silly  notion  she  had  got  into 
her  head.  Did  she  know  what  she  was 
giving  up?  She  was  rich  and  now  she 
could  be  married  and  have  children  and 
all  the  comforts  of  a  home.  But  Jeanne 


said  she  was  serious.  She  would  live 
for  God  alone. 

Three  Sulpician  priests  were  asked 
to  see  Jeanne  and  examine  her  reasons 
for  wanting  to  live  such  a  strange  life 
— a  solitary  in  her  father's  home.  They 
were  convinced  that  this  was  Jeanne's 
vocation  and  told  her  father  so.  Jacques 
LeBer  was  a  good  man,  and  although 
it  was  a  hard  thing  to  do,  he  gave  his 
consent.  Besides,  he  hoped  that  she 
might  change  her  mind  after  trying  it 
for  a  while. 

In  1680  Jeanne  made  temporary 
vows  for  five  years  to  live  a  life  of 
chastity,  of  obedience  to  her  spiritual 
director  and  of  cloister.  "Cloister" 
meant  she  would  never  leave  her  room, 
except  to  go  to  Church,  would  never 
speak  to  anyone  without  her  director's 
permission,  and  would  spend  all  her 
time  in  work  and  prayer. 

During  these  five  years,  she  tried  to 
give  up  something  every  day,  to  do 
penance,  and  to  become  more  pleasing 
to  God.  A  severe  test  of  her  vocation 
came  when  her  mother  was  dying.  Be- 
cause of  her  vow  of  cloister,  Jeanne 
could  not  go  to  her  even  though  she 
was  in  the  same  house.  On  the  Feast 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  June  24,  1685, 
Jeanne  took  final  vows  to  continue  her 
life  of  cloister.  To  her  great  sorrow, 
she  was  not  allowed  to  take  the  vow 
of  poverty,  but  God  had  His  own  de- 
signs in  this. 

One  day  Jeanne  heard  that  Mar- 
guerite Bourgeoys  wanted  to  have  a 
chapel  for  her  convent  in  which  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  could  be  kept. 
Would  Marguerite  allow  Jeanne  to 
build  the  chapel  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  living  in  a  room  next  to 
it?  Marguerite  Bourgeoys  gave  her 
consent. 

And  so  it  was  that  on  the  Feast 
of  Our  Lady  of  Snows,  August  5th, 
1695,  a  strange  procession  formed  in 
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front  of  the  home  of  Jacques  LeBer 
on  St.  Joseph  Street  —  cross-bearer, 
priests,  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of 
Notre  Dame  and  their  pupils,  govern- 
ment officials  and  their  wives,  rich  and 
poor.  The  whole  village  of  Ville  Marie 
would  lead  Jeanne  to  her  new  home. 
Church  bells  rang  as  she  appeared  in 
the  doorway  clad  in  a  long,  coarse, 
grey  gown  with  a  leather  girdle  and  a 
veil  of  white  linen.  Her  face  was  radi- 
ant and  her  eyes  downcast  as  she  took 
her  father's  arm  and  followed  the 
procession  to  the  new  chapel  and  the 
little  cloister  beside  it. 

Life  meant  more  to  Jeanne  now.  Her 
day,  which  started  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  was  divided  so  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  was  spent  before  the  Bles- 
sed Sacrament  which  she  called  her 
"Magnet  of  Love"  and  her  joy.  She 
continued  to  make  church  vestments  as 
she  had  done  in  her  father's  house.  In 
them  she  put  all  her  love  and  skill. 
She  worked  so  beautifully  and  so  well 
that  the  parish  of  Ville  Marie  and  all 
the  missions  were  supplied  with  vest- 
ments and  linens  she  had  made.  Her 
work  may  still  be  seen  today,  after 
more  than  200  years,  in  the  Mother- 
house  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre 
Dame  and  in  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Montreal. 

Jeanne  gave  away  all  her  money  to 
the  Church  and  to  charity,  and  when 
she  died  at  52  years  of  age,  she  had 
little  left  except  her  coarse  grey  gown 
and  her  straw  slippers,  both  of  which 
were  old  and  patched. 

After  34  years  of  cloistered  life,  she 
died  close  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
As  the  villagers  of  Ville  Marie  formed 
another  procession  to  view  her  body, 
so  thin  and  worn  from  her  penances 
and  her  fasts  and  her  long  hours  of 
prayer,  it  seemed  that  she  smiled.  She 
had  gone  to  live  forever  with  her  "Mag- 
net of  Love". 


THREE  LITTLE  INDIANS 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
Some  weeks  after  their  admission, 
Larry  took  the  centre  of  the  stage  and 
never  left  it  again.  Larry  was  as  docile 
as  Sammy  was  not.  And  Larry  was 
clever.  He  scintillated.  There  must 
have  been  a  Christmas  party  on  the  Re- 
serve before  the  children  became  ill. 
One  day,  Larry  was  playing  with  a  toy. 
He  had  taken  to  English  with  remark- 
able ease  and  could  now  understand 
fairly  well.  Jokingly,  Sister  asked  him 
if  he  would  give  her  the  toy.  He  rose  to 
the  occasion  in  a  most  unexpected  way. 
He  stood  straight  up  in  bed,  gave  Sister 
the  toy,  extended  his  right  hand  for  a 
handshake  and  as  he  did  so,  he  raised 
his  right  foot.  Then,  hand  and  foot 
came  down  in  unison,  the  former  in  a 
hearty  shake,  the  latter  in  a  hearty 
stamp.  Sister  was  momentarily  non- 
plussed, but  this  addition  to  Larry's 
bag  of  tricks  soon  became  a  routine 
procedure  and  was  demonstrated  with 
never-failing  gusto  at  the  least  provo- 
cation. 

The  day  finally  came  when  the  nurse 
from  the  Indian  Agency  came  to  take 
the  children  home.  They  were  desper- 
ately excited  when  they  saw  the  com- 
plete new  outfits  which  she  brought 
for  each,  to  replace  the  very  poor 
clothes  they  had  worn  on  admission. 

We  wondered  what  life  would  hold 
for  them.  Would  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfil  the  rich  promise  which 
they  gave  of  developing  into  adults  who 
were  a  little  different?  Would  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  understand  and  to 
appreciate  the  "one  thing  necessary"? 
As  we  watched  them  trudge  down  the 
steps  to  the  waiting  car,  we  knew  that 
though  these  little  Indians  of  ours  had 
broken  our  beds,  our  dishes,  our  chairs, 
our  toys,  they  had  also  knocked  a  little 
chip  off  our  hearts  and  taken  it  home 
with  them. 


A  FLATTERER  IS  ONE  WHO  SAYS  SpMETHING  TO  YOUR 
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A  SCHOOL  EXPANDS 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

basketball  or  softball  are  the  favourites. 

Do  you  enjoy  parties?  Our  recent 
skating  party  was  a  huge  success.  After 
skating  on  the  school  rink  for  two 
hours,  everyone  enjoyed  a  spaghetti 
supper  at  the  Sisters'.  When  the  dishes 
were  done,  the  evening  flew  by  in  a 
succession  of  square  dances  and  games. 
The  finale  was  a  sing-song,  with  the 
boys  doing  the  honours  at  the  piano, 
accordian  and  trumpet. 

This  account  may  lead  you  to  be- 
lieve that  school  is  all  play  and  no 
work.  The  modem  school  tries  to  keep 
the  pupils  happy  in  their  work  which 
is  an  incentive  to  added  effort.  But  a 
Catholic  school  tries  to  inculcate  the 
basic  principle  of  being  happy  in  doing 
the  right  thing  because  God  wants  it 
that  way.  Interspersed  throughout  the 
school  day  are  opportunities  for  prac- 
tising unselfishness  and  generosity,  for 
making  sacrifices  to  help  missionaries, 
for  influencing  our  neighbour  for  good, 
for  cultivating  high  ideals,  for  practis- 
ing the  presence  of  God. 

These  and  many  others  are  the  daily 
spiritual  foods  that  are  assimilated 
along  with  the  secular  knowledge  and 
social  activities  that  every  school  pro- 
vides. May  our  Great  Teacher  continue 
to  bless  and  expand  our  work  in  Peace 
River  for  His  Greater  Glory! 

SISTER  I.  FA  YE. 


PORT  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

was  the  magic  word!  Immediately  she 
sat  up. 

"Si,"  she  said. 

"Then  come  with  us",  we  said.  And 
before  two  dumbfounded  people,  she 
accompanied  us  to  the  restaurant. 

While  we  were  attending  to  the 
Italian  woman,  two  young  Irish  lads 
were  waiting  for  us  to  take  them  to  our 
house.  Their  very  first  request  was  "to 
see  an  Irish  Priest",  so  we  were  asked 
for  this  information  and  introduced  to 
them.  Quickly  we  thought  of  our  Club 
Chaplain  Father  Mooney  who,  though 
not  from  the  "ould  sod"  has  a  name 
which  would  not  be  out  of  place  there. 
At  the  moment  he  was  giving  Benedic- 
tion at  the  house.  We  promised  them 
that  besides  the  Irish  priest  they  would 
also  meet  many  Irish  lads  and  lassies 
who  would  be  glad  to  welcome  and 
help  the  two  from  "back  home." 

One  of  the  boys  they  met  at  our 
house  said  he  could  get  them  good 
"digs"  in  the  same  house  as  he  himself 
was  living.  Others  chatted  with  them 
and  gave  suggestions  for  getting  jobs. 
Now  they  both  have  good  jobs  and 
have,  as  their  Mother  wished  them  to, 
"taken  up  with  good  company".  At 
least  two  or  three  times  a  week  they  are 
to  be  found  in  our  recreation  room 
chatting  with  the  other  boys  and  girls 
who  gather  here.  It  was  indeed  a  grand 
welcome  they  got  in  a  land  where  they 
thought  they  had  no  friends! 
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mantled  table  disappeared,  the  M.C. 
took  his  place  on  the  platform  and 
called  for  attention.  As  many  little  In- 
dians as  possible  crowded  along  the 
edge  of  the  platform  at  his  feet.  The 
rest  sat  on  the  floor  looking  up  expect- 
antly. In  solemn  tones,  the  M.C.  called 
on  Mr.  Sandy,  the  oldest  man  in  the 
audience,  to  come  forward  and  explain 
the  ceremony  of  conferring  names.  A 
little  old  man  in  knee  boots  and  no 
feathers — stepped  over  and  around  the 
youngsters.  Then  in  perfect  English,  he 
began  to  tell  of  the  solemnity  of  such 
an  occasion.  The  custom,  now  dropped 
by  many  tribes,  dated  back  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  first  white  men  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Sheane,  the  Indian  Agent,  and 
the  first  to  be  honored  that  evening  was 
called  to  the  front.  Then  five  braves 
were  named  and  asked  to  do  the  cere- 
monial dance  —  this  one  the  Snipe 
Dance.  They  formed  a  line,  the  leader 
grasped  Mr.  Sheane  by  the  shoulder 
and  ushered  him  ahead  of  him  while 
the  others  snaked  in  and  out  behind, 
clapping,  stamping  and  wahoo-ing  in 
true  Indian  fashion  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  shouting,  clapping  audi- 
ence. At  the  end  of  the  dance,  he  was 
given  a  name — in  English,  "White 
Cloud" —  very  suitable  to  the  tall  very 
fair  gentleman.  He  spoke  a  few  words 
of  appreciation  and  said  he  was  very 
pleased  with  the  name  since  once  he 
had  been  dubbed  "Long  Neck"  by  the 
Indians — unofficially,  of  course. 

"Do  we  have  to  make  a  speech?", 
I  whispered.  "O,  just  say  a  few  words, 
anything.  I'm  going  to  say  something 
in  Objibway".  Humph!  I'm  not  much 
given  to  public  speaking,  but  if  that's 
the  price  of  a  name  I  could  mumble 
something. 

Sister  and  I  were  asked  to  come  to 


the  stage  then.  Together  we  stand,  I 
thought  gratefully.  Ten  women  were 
called,  and  they  proceeded  to  pow-wow 
us.  Now  ten  portly  women,  laughing, 
stamping  and  clapping  can  create  quite 
a  riot.  We  joined  in  the  laughing!  When 
peace  was  once  more  restored  the  M.C. 
announced  in  a  solemn  voice  to  Sister: 
"You  are  now  Gwaekidijiwan,  but  we'U 
have  to  see  the  Chief  (feathers  at  last!) 
for  the  true  translation".  "That  was  my 
grandmother's  name.  I  picked  it  out", 
a  sweet  little  old  lady  said  shyly  with 
manifest  pride.  I  was  Wasseiaban,  or 
Lady  of  the  Dawn.  That  seemed  beaut- 
iful to  me. 

But  just  then  the  youngsters  decided 
that  the  adults  had  handled  the  pro- 
gramme long  enough  and  they  should 
take  over.  They  did.  Only  handwriting 
on  the  wall  could  have  penetrated  to 
the  audience,  so  in  the  general  din  Sis- 
ter and  I  returned  to  our  places.  These 
genial,  fun-loving  people  didn't  fit  at  all 
into  my  preconceived  notion  of  stem 
poker-faced  creatures  who  grunted 
"Ughs"  and  "Hows".  It  could  have 
been  a  gathering  of  neighbours  from 
back  home. 

The  evening  ended  with  a  short  pro- 
gramme. We  stayed  only  for  the  first 
number,  a  medley  of  popular  songs  by 
three  fine  looking  boys,  graduates  of 
our  school,  now  continuing  their  stud- 
ies under  the  Jesuits  at  Spanish.  They 
played  the  piano,  banjo  and  accordian 
and  ^vere  truly  a  credit  to  their 
teachers. 

My  first  day  was  gone.  It  had  been 
a  full  one,  and  there  were  more  still 
to  come.  Sister  had  her  name.  She  was 
very  happy  even  though  we  didn't 
know  what  it  meant.  I  was  happy  too, 
even  though  I  had  seen  no  blanketed 
figures  with  feathered  head  dresses. 

We  could  both  dream — and  very 
soon  we  did — until  the  dawn! 

SISTER  M.  SULLIVAN. 


SOME  PEOPLE  ARE  LIKE  BOATS.  THEY  TOOT  MOST  W^EN  IN  A  FOG. 
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In  Heaven  He  Awaits  Us 

(A  Grateful  Tribute  to  Father  Daly  from  His  Devoted  Children) 

On  the  evening  of  June  3rd,  1956,  a  wireless  message  flashed  across  Canada 
bearing  tidings  that  kindled  sorrow  in  the  hearts  of  Sisters  of  Service  engaged  in 
various  branches  of  mission  work  from  Newfoundland  to  Vancouver.  For  those 
few  words  that  traversed  the  Dominion  announced  the  departure  from  this  life 
of  our  beloved  Father — Reverend  G.  Daly,  C.Ss.R.  Yet  this  sorrow  was  not 
without  hope,  as  it  was  brightened  by  the  sure  knowledge  that  although  we  no 
longer  have  the  joy  afforded  by  his  visible  presence  in  our  midst,  we  now  have 
an  unfailing  advocate  in  heaven. 

Others  have  written  eloquently  and  at  length  of  Father  Daly's  achievements 
as  a  preacher,  a  writer,  a  missionary.  None  realizes  more  than  we  his  high  ideals 
of  the  priestly  and  religious  life  and  his  unfailing  adherence  to  the  duties  and 
principles  demanded  by  total  dedication.  While  appreciating  and  glorying  in 
all  these  sincere  tributes  to  his  saintly  and  fruitful  years  in  the  Master's  service 
we,  his  children,  prefer  to  write  of  his  fatherly  love  and  care,  of  his  deep  concern 
.  for  our  spiritual  and  material  welfare,  and  of  his  efforts,  both  by  the  written  and 
spoken  word,  to  ensure  that  our  active  apostolate  rest  on  a  firm  spiritual  founda- 
k  tion.  He  ever  insisted  that  all  outward  expression  of  zeal  for  souls  must  spring 
■  from  inner  depths  of  devotion  to  God  and  our  Blessed  Mother. 

m        Although  the  Sisters  of  Service  are  so  widely  scattered,  there  is  not  one 
I  member  of  the  Community  from  the  oldest  professed  to  the  youngest  postulant 
^  who  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  Father  Daly  at  the  time  of  his  death.  To 
those  of  us  who  lived  in  close  proximity  to  his  office  at  our  Mother  House  he 
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showed  himself  an  interested  father  and  friend,  ever  ready  to  Usten  to  our  joys 
or  sorrows,  to  rejoice  or  console  as  the  need  might  be.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Sisters  on  the  misions  while  he  was  able  to  visit  them  and  when  travelling 
became  impossible  he  kept  in  constant  touch  by  mail  until  failing  health  pre- 
cluded this  activity.  Even  so,  if  news  reached  him  that  some  Sister  had  sustained 
a  bereavement,  or  merited  a  distinction,  he  never  omitted  sending  at  least  a  short 
message  of  sympathy  or  congratulation. 

Christmas  was  one  of  Father's  favourite  Feasts  because  of  his  special 
devotion  to  the  Divine  Infant.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Institute,  it  was  his 
custom  to  send  a  special  Christmas  message  to  the  Sisters.  These  letters  were 
full  of  counsel  and  encouragement  flowing  straight  from  his  fatherly  heart.  As  , 
the  Feast  drew  near,  his  children  looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of  this  proof  of 
remembrance,  for  they  could  be  sure  of  receiving  food  for  meditation  during 
the  coming  year.  These  letters  will  now  be  a  valued  spiritual  legacy,  both  to 
those  who  received  them  during  Father's  lifetime  and  to  those  who  will  hear 
the  call  to  service  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life  it  became  increasingly  evident 
to  those  about  him  that  Father  Daly  was  living  more  in  heaven  than  on  earth. 
In  letters  written  and  in  words  spoken  there  was  constant  reference  to  his 
longing  for  heaven  and  his  consciousness  of  nearing  the  "end  of  the  road."  Yet, 
as  in  all  such  cases,  death  though  long-expected,  came  as  a  shock.  Many  of  us 
had  never  been  able  to  picture  the  Community  without  the  beneficent  presence 
of  Father  Daly.  His  going  has  left  a  void  that  cannot  be  filled,  but  although 
taken  from  our  sight,  he  lives  on  in  our  hearts  and  we  are  cheered  and  encouraged 
by  the  realization  that  now,  in  the  clear  light  and  love  of  the  Beatific  Vision  he 
is  interceding  for  the  special  graces  needed  by  each  Sister  of  Service. 

So,  with  "Sursum  corda"  singing  in  our  hearts,  we  continue  the  missionary 
work  so  dear  to  our  Father  and  Founder,  having  the  sure  hope  of  being  some 
day  welcomed  by  him  when  for  us,  too,  the  Gates  of  Heaven  shall  be  opened. 
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Dedication  Ceremony 


On  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption, 
August  15th,  our  S.O.S.  Novitiate 
chapel  was  once  again  the  scene  of  an 
impressive  ceremony,  when  four  Sis- 
ters made  perpetual  vows,  one  renewed 
temporary  vows  and  another  pro- 
nounced first  vows.  Although  this  dedi- 
cation of  young  lives  to  the  loving 
service  of  the  Master  takes  place  twice 
a  year,  it  is  an  event  that  never  grows 
stale  or  uninteresting  with  repetition. 
This  is  perhaps  because  the  ones  par- 
ticipating are  always  new  recruits,  and 
no  matter  how  old  one  may  have  grown 
in  the  ranks  of  a  missionary  institute, 
there  is  a  thrill,  an  indescribable  lifting 
of  the  heart  in  listening  to  the  pledging 
of  youthful  hearts  and  lives  to  a  service 
in  which  the  rest  of  us  have  proved  that 
"His  yoke  is  easy  and  His  burden 
light." 


The  Feast  Day  Mass  was  celebrated 
by  Rev.  E.  J.  Dowling,  S.J.  at  an  altar 
resplendent  with  red  roses,  emblem  of 
the  sacrificial  love  of  religious  profes- 
sion. Also  present  were  Very  Rev.  J. 
A.  Ryan,  C.Ss.R.  and  Reverend  Father 
R.  Roberts,  S.F.M.  The  beautiful  As- 
sumption Mass  was  sung  in  Gregorian 
throughout.  The  music  rendered  was  of 
a  high  order,  as  the  choir  was  made  up 
of  Sisters  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  being  trained  in  Gregorian  under  the 
careful  supervision  of  Monsignor 
Ronan  of  the  Cathedral  Choir  School. 

After  Mass  came  the  profession  cer- 
emony. In  past  years  this  ceremony  was 
usually  presided  over  by  our  Father 
Daly.  Now  that  he  has  gone  to  his 
well-merited  reward,  his  place  was 
taken  by  Reverend  Father  Ryan,  Re- 
demptorist    Provincial.    The  "Veni 


FOUR 
FINALLY 
PROFESSED 


Sister  McPhee,  Sister  Hayes,  Sister  Renaud,  Sister  Dwyer 

NEVER  ARGUE  WITH  YOUR  DOCTOR  —  HE  HAS  INSIDE  INFORMATION. 
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Receiving 
The 
Habit 


Creator"  having  been  sung,  Sister  Mary 
Haider  (Cherhill,  Alta.)  knelt  before 
the  altar  and  pronounced  her  first 
vows.  Sister  T.  Duffley  (Saint  John, 
N.B.)  renewed  vows  for  two  years  and 
final  profession  was  made  in  turn  by 
Sister  E.  Dwyer,  (Kincora,  Ont.);  Sis- 
ter A.  McPhee,  (Kirkland  Lake,  Ont.); 
Sister  H.  Renaud,  (McGregor,  Ont.) 
and  Sister  H.  Hayes,  (Williams'  Lake, 
B.C.). 

At  the  close  of  this  ceremony  Father 
Ryan  expressed  his  appreciation  at 
being  with  us  and  remarked  how  fitting 
it  was  that  all  the  priests  present  were 
members  of  Missionary  Institutes,  since 


the  Sisters  of  Service  are  missionaries. 
Father  then  reminded  us  that  on  an 
occasion  like  this  the  important  word 
is  dedicate,  the  dedication  of  one's  life 
to  the  service  of  God.  This  dedication 
must  be  both  interior  and  exterior;  the 
actual  outward  dedication  is  not  the 
difficult  thing — the  difficulty  lies  in  be- 
ing faithful  to  that  dedication  and  never 
taking  back  what  one  has  given  to  God. 

Concluding  his  appropriate  and 
stimulating  remarks,  Father  Provincial 
said  in  part:  "This  is  probably  the 
first  time  in  many  years  that  Father 
Daly  has  not  been  present  at  the  pro- 
fession ceremony  in  this  chapel.  He  is 


Receiving  the 
Silver  Ring  at 
Final  Profession 


certainly  not  far  from  here  in  spirit. 
And  in  Father  Daly  you  have  a  great 
example.  I  do  not  say  that  Father  Daly 
was  a  saint,  though  to  keep  his  Rule 
as  faithfully  as  he  did  for  more  than 
60  years  of  religious  life  comes  pretty 
close  to  sanctity.  I  do  not  say  that 
Father  Daly  was  a  great  missionary, 
though  in  his  younger  days  he  had.  his 
share  of  mission  work,  and  certainly 
to  found,  or  help  to  found,  a  missionary 
institute,  is  a  great  missionary  en- 
deavor. But  Father  Daly's  life  was  a 
life  of  complete  dedication  to  God  and 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  Nothing 
else  mattered  to  him,  and  from  this 
complete  dedication  he  never  wavered. 
It  was  something  that  impressed  every- 
one; nobody  coming  in  contact  with 
him  could  fail  to  notice  it.  It  is  some- 
thing for  you  to  remember,  to  meditate 
on  and  to  imitate. 

Reception  of  Habit 

On  the  eve  of  the  Feast  Sister  Joan 
Schafhauser  received  the  habit  of  the 
Sisters  of  Service  from  the  hands  of 
Rev.  E.  J.  Dowling,  S.J. 


Retreat 

For  eight  days  before  the  festal 
celebration  twenty-seven  Sisters  had 
the  happiness  of  living  in  the  recollect- 
ed atmosphere  of  a  Retreat  conducted 
by  an  experienced  Retreat  Master — 
Reverend  Donald  Keenan,  CP.  Those 
privileged  to  be  present  will  long  re- 
member the  helpful  thoughts  and  kind- 
ly admonitions  given  in  meditations 
and  conferences,  coming  from  the  rich 
treasury  of  a  mind  and  heart  dedicated 
for  long  years  to  the  apostolate  of 
winning  souls  for  heaven. 

August  Retreats  on  the  Missions 

A  Retreat  was  preached  in  our  Con- 
vent chapel  in  Regina  by  Reverend  J. 
I.  Hochban,  S.J.  At  the  close  of  this 
Retreat,  on  the  morning  of  the  Feast 
of  Our  Lady's  Assumption,  renewal  of 
vows  was  made  by  Sister  Isabel  Ellis, 
of  Swindon,  England. 

The  Retreat  at  Rycroft,  Alberta,  was 
conducted  by  Reverend  Wm.  Mc- 
Guigan,  C.Ss.R.  and  the  Retreat  at 
Camp  Morton,  Man.  was  preached  by 
Rev.  Jan  Warczak,  D.Th. 


WHEN  YOU  STOP  TO  THINK,  DON'T  FORGET  TO  START  AGAIN. 
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VILNA 
VIGNETTES 


Hospital 

As  I  prepared  to  get  off  the  train 
at  my  new  mission,  a  Grey  nun  with 
whom  I  had  become  acquainted  said, 
"You  are  in  real  missionary  country 
now!"  Sister  was  right!  But  what  a 
beautiful  country  it  is!  None  of  the 
mental  pictures  I  had  formed  of  Vilna 
compared  with  the  real  Vilna.  It  is 
a  perfect  gem  set  in  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  lush  Alberta  prairie,  with 
just  enough  stores  to  let  one  know  that 
it  is  a  town. 

Our  small  hospital  of  fifteen  beds  is 
situated  just  outside  the  town  limits.  I 
discovered  that  the  interior  was  a  bee- 
hive of  activity  in  contrast  to  the  tran- 
quility of  outdoors!  Little  did  I  reaHze 
then  how  one  can  be  deceived  by  such 
pastoral  peace.  It  has  taken  me  some 
time  to  grow  accustomed  to  nature's 
alarm  clocks — the  busy,  excited  call 
of  the  birds  at  dawn,  and  the  neighbor's 
persistent  rooster!  And  only  today  we 
spent  most  of  our  afternoon  chasing 
little  piglets  out  of  our  garden.  They 
live  at  the  farm  next  to  us  but  have 
taken  a  great  liking  to  our  side  of  the 
fence  and  to  the  rose  bushes  in  particu- 
lar. Every  environment  is  beset  by  its 
peculiar  hazards!  I  am  trying  not  to 
think  of  what  will  happen  when  the 
piglets  become  pigs. 


Jenny 

Jenny  was  one  of  our  pediatric 
patients.  She  used  to  entertain  us  with 
her  singing.  Her  voice  was  very  sweet, 
and  she  sang  with  such  sincerity  that 
we  could  not  help  but  listen  to  her 
renditions  of  the  English  and  Ukrainian 
selections.  Her  one  ambition  was  to 
appear  on  a  local  Amateur  Show,  a 
goal  she  finally  realized. 

During  Jenny's  stay  with  us,  a 
younger  patient  was  admitted  to  her 
room,  but  she  found  the  newcomer  dis- 
turbing and  so  a  letter  was  promptly 
dispatched  to  her  sister. 

Dear  Lucille, 

The  sitters  (Sisters)  are  all 
nice  to  me.  I  went  to  Mass  on 
Monday.  I  Hke  the  food  the  sitters 
gave  me.  I  have  a  cry  baby  in  my 
room  her  name  is  Bernice.  A  very 
nice  cry  baby.  Joan  is  a  cry  baby 
too. 

from  Jenny. 

The  "sitters"  were  glad  to  have  Jen- 
ny. Being  hospitalized  not  only  afford- 
ed her  physical  recovery  but  gave  her 
a  chance  to  receive  Our  Lord  in  Holy 
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Sister  Knechtel  Examines  Boy  Scouts 


Communion.  For  many  patients,  ad- 
mission to  hospital  means  re-admission 
to  God's  love. 

Examinations! 

Examinations!  This  is  a  hard  word 
— especially  if  you  are  the  one  being 
examined!  The  local  troop  of  Boy 
Scouts,  instructed  by  Dr.  Frobb,  had 
just  finished  their  First  Aid  Course. 
The  lot  fell  to  Sister  Knechtel  to  ex- 
amine them.  Since  it  is  some  years  since 
Sister  was  a  Girl  Guide,  she  thought  it 
better  to  practise  on  us. 

Then  for  two  evenings  the  boys 
were  questioned  privately.  They  ban- 
daged and  made  the  required  knots 
and  slings.  They  were  eager,  anxious 
candidates  as  they  stood  and  waited 
their  turn,  but  as  they  were  dismissed, 
they  looked  confident,  and  we  feel  sure 
the  examiner  was  not  too  severe. 


Mildred 

It  had  been  an  extremely  busy  day 
—one  of  those  days  when  there  is 
plenty  to  do  and  not  enough  hands  to 
go  around.  Another  admission  was  on 
the  doorstep.  The  nurse  from  Goodfish 
Lake  Reserve  had  a  child  in  her  arms. 
Mildred,  a  five-year  old,  had  treated 
herself  to  the  contents  of  a  lye  tin — 
so  she  remained  for  treatment. 

As  is  usual  with  young  folks,  she  was 
quite  at  home  with  us  before  long.  One 
First  Friday  evening,  the  Sisters  went 
to  the  church  for  evening  Mass.  Mil- 
dred watched  the  various  departures 
and  it  seemed  obvious  to  her  that  the 
Sisters  were  all  leaving  her  then  and 
there!  In  her  distress,  she  left  her  own 
bed  to  find  Mrs.  Brighteyes,  also  from 
Goodfish  Lake  Reserve,  to  whom  she 

(Continued  on  page  31) 


MAN  CAN  BECOME  FAMOUS  WITHOUT  ABILITY. 
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Vancouver 

St 


Judy  was  paying  us  an  afternoon 
visit  accompanied  by  her  husband  and 
Baby  Susan.  "It's  good  to  come  back." 
She  spoke  with  a  slight  Czeck  accent. 
"It's  a  long  time.  We  were  so  busy." 

"This  is  Mrs.  Valyi,"  I  said,  intro- 
ducing the  slim  graceful  young  lady  of 
twenty-two  to  our  most  recent  Sister. 
"She  came  to  us  when  she  was  just 
seventeen.  A  chubby  little  girl  she  was 
then.  She  had  just  come  to  Canada 
after  an  adventurous  bid  for  safety. 
That  was  back  in  1949  when  she  es- 
caped from  Czechoslovakia  by  swim- 
ming the  Morava."  "I'd  like  to  forget" 
said  Judy. 

Impertinence  was  then  a  serious  of- 
fence even  in  a  school  girl.  Life  in  the 
homeland  became  dangerous,  so  one 
night  she  went  through  barbed  wire 
and  "took  to  the  water".  The  Morava 
is  a  turbulent  river  dividing  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Austria.  Three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide  at  its  narrowest  point, 
it  was  heavily  guarded,  and  the  attempt 
to  escape  was  a  gamble.  It  was  a  har- 


rowing night  full  of  terror  and  sus- 
pense. Once  in  Austria,  officials  ar- 
ranged the  rest  of  the  way  to  Canada. 

On  the  boat,  she  became  friends  with 
Agnes,  and  together  they  came  to 
Vancouver.  But  the  first  months  were 
heartbreaking.  "I  cried  most  of  the 
time,"  she  said,  telling  of  loneliness  and 
long  hours  of  domestic  work.  "And  I 
couldn't  speak  a  word  of  English". 

She  began  coming  to  our  Open 
House  for  New  Canadians  which  was 
held  every  Thursday  evening.  But  it 
was  a  long  time  before  we  knew  of  her 
heartbreak  and  hardship.  When  we 
learned  of  her  plight,  we  took  her  on. 
staff  at  the  Club.  That  day  she  shed 
tears  of  joy. 

She  was  a  clever,  intelligent  girl  with 
a  studious  turn  of  mind,  and  soon  she 
spoke  English  well.  When  August 
came,  we  made  arrangements  for  her  to 
go  to  school  at  Little  Flower  Academy. 
She  would  live  with  us  and  do  part- 
time  work.  The  following  year,  she 
took  junior  matriculation  with  honors. 


THE  WELL-MANNERED  PERSON  NEEDS  NO  OTHER 
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Even  before  that,  romance  had  in- 
tervened. Zoltan  was  from  Hungary. 
Four  years  of  medicine  in  Europe  did 
not  avail  him  much  in  this  country. 
However,  he  worked  and  studied,  and 
he  also  persuaded  Judy  that  it  was 
better  to  be  a  wife  than  a  career  girl. 
They  were  married  in  the  Oblate 
Church  of  St.  Augustine's.  When  she 
graduated  from  the  Academy,  she  was 
a  bride  of  two  months. 

The  ensuing  years  were  strenuous 
and  self-sacrificing.  Zoltan  studied  at 
the  University  by  day  and  worked  in  a 
hospital  by  night,  with  four  hours  rest 
in  between.  He  is  now  a  qualified 
chemist.  He  bought  a  home  and  a  car. 
Judy  does  modelling  and  teaches  in 
the  School  of  Personal  Development. 
She  caught  public  interest  one  year  by 
winning  a  beauty  contest.  Even  Baby 
Susan  had  her  share  of  publicity  when 
her  picture  appeared  in  Liberty  Maga- 
zine when  she  was  six  months  old. 


"Have  you  any  regrets?"  I  asked, 
thinking  of  her  dreams  and  the  scholar- 
ship she  had  refused. 

"No,  Sister,  I  have  my  husband  and 
baby.  We  are  now  well-established 
Canadians.  What  more  could  I  ask? 
But  do  you  remember  the  first  time  I 
came  here?  I  was  round  like  a  tub!  I 
wore  a  bright  red  dress  and  had  bushy 
black  hair.  Agnes  introduced  Zoltan, 
and  I  went  to  sleep  while  they  were 
talking!  What  an  introduction!  He 
often  reminds  me  of  it,"  she  added 
laughingly. 

"We  owe  the  Sisters  of  Service  a  debt 
of  gratitude,"  she  went  on.  "More  than 
we  can  ever  repay.  Being  here  with 
you  was  a  turning  point  in  both  our 
lives.  We  met  you  at  the  crossroads." 

As  they  were  leaving,  Zoltan  re- 
called being  here  at  a  Traditional  Eu- 
ropean Christmas  Eve  dinner,  and  said 
it  was  his  happiest  Christmas  in  Cana- 
da— while  he  was  a  bachelor! 
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We  have  departed  from  those  lovely  lands 

Our  childhood  knew 

Where  small  flowers  grew 

That  never  now  shall  blow  within  our  hands. 

We  have  gone  out,  and  in  the  eye  of  mind 

An  endless  rain. 

The  tears  of  our  last  pain. 

Obliterates  the  home  we  left  behind. 

But  most,  ah  most  dear  mother,  does  the  loss 
of  every  place 
Your  courteous  face 

Assumed  with  love  our  native  features'  gloss 

Twist  like  a  spear  that  tests  our  final  death. 
Why  then  this  hope. 
Silver,  strong  rope. 

Draws  from  defeat  a  new  and  stronger  breath? 

Here  are  you  still,  as  escort  in  the  wild. 
To  reconcile 
Our  harsh  exile 

When  ail  must  be  forsaken  but  the  Child. 

For  all  those  years  when  you  knew  Egypt's  rue. 
Placate  our  fears. 
Our  whimpered  tears. 

In  sheltered  kindness  of  your  mantle's  blue. 

That  in  the  strangeness  where  our  new  ways  lie. 

Your  love  will  be 

Protectively 

Carved  in  each  cloud  and  spread  in  each  blue  sky. 

Margaret  Devereaux  Conway 
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Montreal .  .  . 

"I  Remember  Lela" 

"Lela!  Viene  a  la  mama!" 

The  pleading  voice  broke  off  with  a 
choking  sob;  a  hush  fell  over  the  rail- 
way station  packed  with  several  hun- 
dred immigrants  and  as  many  more 
vacationers. 

"Lela!  La  luce  verdi!  La  mama!" 

I  switched  off  the  amplifier  and  led 
the  distraught  ItaHan  immigrant  mother 
to  the  platform.  Little  Lela  was  lost, 
and  trying  to  find  the  child  in  that 
crowded  station  was  like  looking  for  a 
needle  in  a  haystack.  The  Station  Mas- 


ter had  suggested  that  I  have  the 
mother  broadcast  through  the  loud- 
speaker. "Perhaps  the  child  will  hear 
her  if  she  is  anywhere  in  this  station," 
he  said.  "Then  she  will  come  to  her 
mother  at  the  desk  by  the  green  light." 
But  we  didn't  know  Lela!  Where  had 
the  child  gone? 

Escalators  fascinate  little  immi- 
grants. We  searched  all  the  escalators. 
Lela  wasn't  there.  Then  on  to  the 
drinking  fountains  we  went.  Children 
from  the  countryside  have  never  seen 
anything  quite  so  exciting;  they  love  to 
turn  the  handle  and  watch  the  cool 
water  rushing  out  in  a  long  stream.  A 
hurried  inspection  showed  they  held 
no  appeal  for  little  Lela.  Back  to  the 
anxious  mother  we  went.  How  we 
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dreaded  facing  her  without  the  missing 
child! 

The  Station  Master  was  trying  hard 
to  be  patient  and  cakn.  He  thought  he 
had  a  solution  to  the  problem.  After 
all,  you  can't  keep  a  train  waiting  all 
day  for  a  missing  child.  He  picked  up 
one  piece  of  baggage  and  made  a  few 
running  steps,  then  pointing  to  the 
mother,  he  said,  "You  -  go  -  Toronto. 
Me  (pointing  to  himself)  -  find  bam- 
bina.  Me  put  -  traino  -  for  Toronto  - 
afternoon." 

His  best  efforts  to  make  the  poor 
dear  understand  were  of  no  avail.  With 
a  supreme  effort  to  maintain  sobriety, 
we  interpreted  his  pantomine  and  ex- 
plained to  the  mother  that  the  Station 
Master  wanted  her  to  go  ahead  on  the 
"Special",  and  when  little  Lela  was 
found,  we  would  put  her  on  the  next 
train  for  Toronto.  Another  wail  of 
anguish  and  a  determined  "No"  put 
an  end  to  that.  She  would  not  go  with- 
out her  bambina — and  who  would 
blame  her!  Our  searching  party  divided 
up  again. 

At  that  moment  I  had  a  thought — a 
veritable  inspiration  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  backed  up  with  a  few  prayers 
to  Mother  Cabrini.  The  showcases! 
These  poor  darlings  have  never  seen 
such  a  fascinating  display  of  dolls,  toys 
and  attractive  books.  Through  a  scram-, 
ble  of  legs  we  caught  sight  of  a  little 
blue  coat.  There  was  our  little  Lela 
squatted  on  the  floor  admiring  a  beauti- 
ful Queen  Elizabeth  doll,  lost  in  a  little 
world  all  her  own. 

"Lela?" 

"Si,"  she  said,  without  ungluing  her 
.eyes  from  the  doll.  I  took  her  little 


hand  in  mine  and  to  her  mother  we 
went. 

All  we  needed  at  that  moment  was 
a  movie  camera!  The  look  of  relief 
that  came  over  the  mother  when  she 
saw  her  child!  With  what  emotion  she 
hugged  and  kissed  her  little  one!  It 
was  a  touching  picture.  If  the  child 
had  been  lost  for  days  she  couldn't 
have  received  a  more  tender  welcome. 

Before  I  had  time  to  dry  the  few 
tears  moistening  my  own  cheeks,  little 
Lela  was  over  her  mother's  knees. 
Were  my  eyes  deceiving  me?  Dignity  or 
no  dignity — and  in  spite  of  all  the  hugs 
and  kisses — little  Lela  got  a  good  old- 
fashioned  "hot  application"  right  then 
and  there!  It  was  a  mother's  way  of 
"impressing"  obedience  on  her  child. 

Some  day  little  Lela  may  brag  to  her 
playmates  that  she  held  up  an  "Immi- 
gration Special"  for  half  an  hour  while 
she  lost  herself.  I  wonder  if  she  will 
tell  them  that  she  STOOD  all  the  way 
from  Montreal  to  Toronto? 


STOPPED  CLOCK  IS  RIGHT  TWICE  A  DAY. 
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Halifax  .  .  . 


When  the  Itahan  liner  docked  at  the 
port  of  Hahfax,  many  people  were 
waiting  and  watching  anxiously  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  an  expected  loved 
one.  As  the  great  ship  nosed  slowly, 
majestically,  to  her  berth,  everyone  was 
at  the  peak  of  nervous  excitement,  wav- 
ing, shouting  suddenly,  as  they  saw  and 
were  in  turn  recognized  by  their  rela- 
tives and  friends. 

Only  one  man  was  not  smiling — 
not  straining  to  see  and  wave  to  a 
familiar  figure.  For  him  too  this  was  to 
have  been  a  joyous  moment,  a  plan- 
ned-for  and  long-awaited  reunion.  But 
now  .  .  . 

He  told  us  what  had  happened. 

In  an  Italian  village,  his  wife  was 
busy  with  the  last  minute  arrangements 
for  leaving  her  native  soil.  There  were 
so  many  things  to  be  done — the  small 
house  to  be  disposed  of  to  a  relative, 
the  household  goods  to  be  packed  for 
shipment  to  her  new  home,  the  final 
immigration  and  passage  papers  to  be 
secured.  Besides  all  this,  she  could  not 
neglect  her  three  small  children.  But 
with  so  many  extra  things  to  be  done, 
she  was  obliged  to  content  herself  with 
feeding,  washing  and  dressing  them, 
and  trying  to  keep  them  playing  within 
sight. 

The  sound  of  the  approaching  train 
made  her  look  quickly  to  see  where  the 
children  were.  So  often  her  warning 
not  to  play  on  the  tracks  went  child- 
ishly unheeded.  As  she  looked,  she 
saw  the  little  two-year  old  toddle  up 


the  slight  embankment,  and  stand  gaz- 
ing toward  the  sound  of  the  whistle. 

Calling  frantically,  she  ran  from  the 
house,  up  the  bank  and  into  the  path 
of  the  oncoming  train.  With  a  sweep  of 
her  arm,  she  threw  the  child  down 
the  opposite  bank,  but  she  herself  had 
not  time  to  scramble  over.  With  an 
effort,  the  train  was  brought  to  a  halt, 
but  it  was  too  late. 

*    *  * 

As  we  watched  the  passengers  dis- 
embarking, we  saw  a  family,  accom- 
panied by  an  immigration  officer,  com- 
ing down  the  gangplank.  The  waiting 
father  stepped  forward.  Of  the  five 
little  ones  in  this  group,  three  of  them 
were  his.  Only  two  of  the  children 
would  go  to  him.  The  smallest  child 
had  never  seen  him  before,  and  so  she 
clung  desperately  to  the  little  immi- 
grant woman  who  had  cared  for  them 
on  the  trip.  With  her  husband  and  two 
small  children,  this  generous  mother 
was  going  to  the  same  city,  so  it  was 
possible  for  her  to  continue  the  care 
of  the  children  on  the  train. 

We  assisted  them  in  every  way  we 
could — interpreting,  checking  baggage, 
buying  food  and  other  necessities  for 
the  children.  We  were  touched  by  the 
unselfishness  of  this  woman,  who  with 
two  of  her  own  to  care  for,  was  gen- 
erously acting  as  a  mother  to  the 
motherless  trio. 

Together  they  left  for  Ontario  where 
a  cousin  of  the  father  had  volunteered 
to  look  after  the  children.  As  we  waved 
them  off,  it  was  with  a  prayer  that  Our 
Blessed  Mother  would  look  after  them 
too. 


A  PEDESTRIAN  IS  A  MAN  WHOSE  WIFE  BEAT  HIM  TO  THE  GARAGE. 
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.4  Picture  Story 

SHOWING 

SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 

ASSISTING  IMMIGRANTS 

AT  THE  PORTS  OF 

MONTREAL  AND  HALIFAX 


A  Ship  Comes  In 


Sister  Kelly  at  the  dock, 
in  Montreal  waiting  to 
welcome  immigrants. 


Copying  names  of  R.  C. 
passengers  from  the 
Ship's  Manifest. 


Sister  Kelly  searches  for 
an  immigrant's  luggage. 


Sister  Liota  uses  Map  of 
Canada  to  explain  des- 
tination to  an  immigrant 
"Here  is  Halifax,  and 
there  is  Kamloops/' 


Sister  Kluttermann  makes  an 
immigrant  family  happy  in 
the  grounds  of  our  Montreal 
Club. 


Sister  Dulaska  solves  a 
baggage  problem. 


Sisters  making  sure  im- 
migrants are  on  the 
right  train. 


Sister  Dulaska  checks  the 
address  of  a  newly- 
arrived  Italian  family. 


"What  a  big  sandwich 
for  a  little  boy!" 
Sister    Liota    brings  a 
happy  smile  to  the  face 
of  this  Italian  mother. 


In  Praise  of 

Referring 


During  my  early  days  on  Montreal 
mission,  I  heard,  ever  and  anon,  some 
reference  to  "referring".  In  a  general 
way,  I  came  to  understand  that  the 
word  had  connection  with  sending 
names  of  Catholic  immigrants  to  vari- 
ous Chancery  offices  throughout  the 
country.  Our  Sisters  meet  these  immi- 
grants at  the  ports  of  Halifax,  Saint 
John,  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  fact 
that  their  first  Canadian  contact  is  a 
smiling  welcome  by  a  Catholic  Sister 
goes  far  towards  assuring  them  that 
the  Church  is  here  in  this  new  country 
ready  to  help  and  comfort  them  in  the 
difficulties  of  adaptation  to  a  new 
language  and  strange  customs. 

But  meeting  the  immigrant  at  the 
ports  is  not  enough.  Contact  with  the 
Church  must  be  maintained.  In  the 
vast  stretches  of  forest  or  prairie,  or  in 
congested  metropolitan  areas,  a  parish 
priest  might  be  unaware  of  the  pres- 
ence of  newcomers  unless  they  present 
themselves  at  the  rectory. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  Sisters  of 
Service  undertook  to  notify  Chancery 
and  Diocesan  Immigration  offices  of 


the  arrival  at  the  ports  of  those  destined 
for  each  diocese.  It  meant  much  time 
and  expense.  But  are  not  the  Sisters  of 
Service  pledged  to  safeguard  the  Faith 
of  the  New  Canadian?  With  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  of  such  organizations 
as  the  Catholic  Women's  League,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  many  gener- 
ous friends,  the  apostolate  of  "refer- 
ring" was  begun. 

But  "referring"  had  little  personal 
interest  or  significance  to  me  until  the 
day  Sister  Superior  said:  "Tomorrow, 
Sister,  you  will  be  initiated  into  the  re- 
ferring business,  and  you'll  probably 
be  kept  at  it  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season."  Then  it  was  that  I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  ship's  manifest  and  given 
the  forms  our  Sisters  had  printed,  to 
be  filled  in  with  the  name  of  the  immi- 
grant, date  of  arrival,  destination,  name 
of  the  ship,  etc.  To  the  typewriter,  an 
integral  part  of  this  activity,  I  needed 
no  introduction.  Before  long  necessity 
made  me  adept  in  the  use  of  railway 
time-tables,  gazetteers,  diocesan  year- 
books and  "Le  Canada  Ecclesiastique". 

Probably  the  first  thought  that  comes 
to  anyone  assigned  to  this  work  is  that 
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it  must  of  necessity  be  hidden  and 
monotonous.  If  one  looks  only  at  the 
physical  act  of  copying  names,  ages 
and  places,  nothing  could  be  more 
tiresome.  However  Holy  Scripture 
assures  us  that  "the  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  maketh  alive."  My  experience 
is  that  these  words  are  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  work  of  "referring". 

But  referring  can  be  an  absorbing 
occupation  because  every  listing  tells 
a  story  and  elicits  swift  ejaculations 
from  the  heart  as  the  fingers  fly  over 
the  keyboard.  Here  we  find  a  family  of 
father,  mother  and  eight  children,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  three  months  to  15 
years.  One  breathes  a  prayer  that  this 
Catholic  family  will  not  have  too  hard 
a  time  settling  in  a  new  country.  Then 
there  are  couples  with  only  one  child 
as  yet,  starting  life  afresh  in  what  is,  to 
them,  a  land  of  promise.  It  is  good  to 
see  so  many  young  people,  so  much 
new  blood  coming  into  Canada,  and  we 
pray  they  will  be  an  asset  to  both 
Church  and  country. 


There  is,  of  course,  the  occasional 
father,  mother  or  grandparent  destined 
to  son,  daughter  or  grandchild  who 
has  saved  enough  to  rescue  the  old 
folks  from  the  dangers  and  troubles 
besetting  most  European  countries  to- 
day. We  pray  that  these  older  people 
may  not  find  the  transplanting  too 
difficult. 

For  the  most  part,  one  feels  glad 
and  hopeful  about  these  newcomers, 
but  there  is  the  odd  time  that  we  find  a 
family  with  the  father  listed  as  C.E.  or 
Lutheran  and  the  mother  and  children 
as  R.C.  Here  is  where  we  pray  that  the 
priest  to  whom  they  are  being  referred 
will  keep  in  touch  with  this  family, 
encouraging  the  wife  to  keep  the  Faith 
for  herself  and  her  children,  and  by 
good  example  to  attract  her  non-Cath- 
olic partner  to  the  one  true  fold. 

Then  there  are  the  times  (few, 
thank  God)  when  the  listing  tells  us 
the  mother  (or  father)  is  Catholic, 
while  the  father  (or  mother)  and  chil- 

—  YOU  CAN'T  SPREAD  EVEN 
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dren  are  non-Catholic.  Here  one's 
fingers  wander  sadly,  almost  reluctantly 
over  the  keys,  while  we  pray  fervently 
that  the  careless  parent  may  wake  up 
to  his  or  her  responsibility. 

Another  never-failing  source  of  in- 
terest are  the  names  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent nationalities.  At  first  they  are 
somewhat  bewildering,  especially  when 
there  is  a  run  of  such  posers  as  Mieszc- 
zakowski,  Szezepanski,  Lopex  de  Echa- 
yarbeta,  Mattyasovsky  and  Zbigniew, 
which  tend  to  slow  up  the  typing.  But 
very  soon  it  becomes  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  names  of  Italians,  Germans, 
Poles,  Slovaks,  etc.,  and  there  is  always 
a  sprinkling  of  well-known  Anglo- 
Saxon  names  over  which  one's  fingers 
can  fly  easily. 

One  more  point  in  favour  of  refer- 
ring is  that  it  is  practically  a  post- 
graduate course  in  Canadian  geography 
with  special  emphasis  on  diocesan 
divisions.  Since  the  names  must  go  to 
the  various  Chancery  offices,  we  have 
to  find  out  in  which  diocese  the  little 
towns  are  situated.  When  the  immi- 
grants are  destined  to  Toronto,  Mon- 


treal or  other  large  archdiocesan  or 
diocesan  centres,  this  is  simple,  but 
when  we  find  names  such  as  St.  John, 
B.C.  (which  after  much  search  turned 
out  to  be  Fort  St.  John),  Couldale 
(which  turned  out  to  be  Coaldale), 
Maryfield,  Sask.,  Cochenour  Mine, 
Ont.,  Frenchman's  Head,  Ont.,  and  St. 
Luce  sur  Mer,  P.O.,  it  means  many 
minutes  of  poring  over  our  sources  of 
information  before  we  are  able  to  as- 
sign the  particular  immigrant  to  the 
right  diocese.  Often  we  are  obliged  to 
study  the  diocese  of  almost  every  Pro- 
vince before  completing  a  ship's  mani- 
fest. However,  it  lifts  the  heart  to 
reahze  that  these  Catholic  immigrants 
are  taking  the  Faith  of  their  fathers  to 
many  remote  outposts  of  Canada,  and 
also  swelling  the  Catholic  population 
of  the  large  cities. 

And  so,  "referring",  though  hidden 
and  obscure,  can  be — and  is — a  real 
missionary  enterprise.  It  all  depends 
on  the  faith  and  love  motivating  the 
"referrer"  and  the  continued  apostolic 
zeal  and  generosity  of  the  laity. 

SISTER  C.  ALBURY 


IMMIGRATION  WORK  -  Year  Ending  December  31,  1955 

Saint 


Halifax 

Montreal 

Quebec 

John 

Total 

'Ships  Met   

170 

95 

60 

4 

329 

Boat  Trains  Met   

29 

29 

Total  Number  of  Passengers 

28,843 

24,856 

12,807 

896 

67,402 

Catholic  Passengers  Assisted 

14,989 

7,392 

9,916 

98 

32,395 

Persons  and  Families  referred 

(Referred 

through 

to  Chancery  Offices 

19,265 

18,589 

Montreal 

house) 

37,854 

Visits  to  Detention  Quarters 

90 

90 

A  LITTLE  WITHOUT  GETTING  SOME  ON  YOURSELF. 
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IN  APPRECIATION 

How  are  you.  I  am  fine,  and  I  very  much 
thack  you  for  my  lessons.  The  best  in  my 
lessons  I  like  the  Holy  Storys  and  then  the 
questions  and  I  love  to  color  the  lovely 
picture.  We  have  a  Book  that  they  call 
God's  Book  and  I  love  to  read  it. 

Yourstruly, 

Ray. 

I  am  very  glad  to  send  you  this  letter  as 
I  would  like  very  much  to  receive  the 
catacism  papers.  I  had  my  first  Holy  Com- 
munion in  Nov.  25,  1 955.  I  was  so  over  joy 
I  couldn't  sit  down.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Miss  Larson 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  lovely 
gift  you  sent  me.  I  sure  like  it  and  thanks 
for  the  beautiful  card  you  sent  me.  I  sure 
enjoy  your  lessons  and  once  again  I  thank 
you  for  the  lovely  gift  you  sent  me.  May 
God  bless  your  good  work  for  ever  and  ever 
y^en   Bye  Bye 

Yours  turely 

Darlene 

I  like  to  receive  letters  from  you.  I  like 
to  study  my  catechism  and  I  always  read  it 
five  times  and  sometimes  more  if  I  don't 
know  it  well.  It  is  so  nice  that  I  can  get 
the  catechism  lessons  by  mail.  I  go  to  a 
country  school.  There  are  six  boys  and  six 
girls  in  our  school.  I  love  Jesus. 

Sincerely, 

Joyce. 


I  sure  like  the  catechism  lessons  and  it 
helps  me  more  to  be  with  God.  So  I  would 
like  to  have  two  lessons  at  a  time.  I  take 
the  catechism  and  read  it  in  bed  because  it 
is  so  interesting.  Fam  glad  to  hear  from  you 
too. 

Your  pupil, 

Bernard. 

P.S.  I'M  sure  glad  that  I'm  doing  well. 
Thank  you.  Sister. 


INFORMATION  PLEASE! 

I  do  not  have  a  badge  like  you  said  in  the 
letter.  Would  you  please  tell  me  where  I 
could  get  a  badge  like  it  to  where  on  my 
sommer  holidays.  If  you  could  send  me  one 
I  would  pay  for  it  and  if  not  pleace  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  it,  Thank-you  very  much. 

Yours  truly, 

Leroy 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  know  of  all 
the  Catholic  radio  programmes  that  are  on 
the  air.  When  I  took  lessons  from  you,  you 
sent  little  leaflets  with  the  time  and  stations. 
Thank  you  very  much.  God  bless  you. 

Mrs.  P.  Sask. 

Just  a  few  words  to  let  you  know  that 
in  Charyn's  last  lessons  was  a  Jehovah  book. 
Wonder  how  that  got  in? 

Mrs.  G.  B.C. 


IF  YOUR  EFFORTS  ARE  CRITICISED,  YOU 
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I  heard  at  school  that  you  last  year  sent 
out  some  information  on  Pope  Pius  for  a 
speech.  I  was  just  wondering  if  you  could 
please  send  me  information  on  Russia. 
Thank-you. 

Yours  truly, 

Amelia 

I  was  wondering  if  you  would  mind 
answering  a  question  for  me?  T  have  always 
wondered  just  what  the  significance  of  a 
sponsor  in  the  Sacrement  of  Confirmation 
is  and  also  what  is  the  duties  of  the  sponsor? 

Sincerely, 

Margaret 


FUTURE  SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 

How  are  you?  I  am  fine.  I  am  writing  a 
few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  Sandina  and 
I  would  like  to  come  to  Edmonton  with  you 
sisters.  When  you  write  back  Please  Let  me 
know  if  we  could  come.  We  would  be  glad 
if  we  both  could  come.  So  write  soon  and 
let  me  know  everything  what  I  wrote  to 
you?  I  will  be  bringing  blankets  or  what  I 
need  if  I  need  it.  We  would  also  be  very 
happy  if  we  could  sleep  together.  So  Good- 
bye Sisters 

Yours  loving, 

Sylvia 

I  will  write  you,  this  letter  to  tell  you. 
How  are  Dear  Sisters.  My  Father  said  if  I 
can  come,  there  and  my  friend  her  name  is 
Sylvia  and  me  and  you  will  teach  us.  Dear 
Sister,  When  do  we  have  to  come  there?  Do 
we  need  blankets  or  sheets  or  pillows.  Let 
rne  know  when  we  can  come  there  please 
Sisters.  As  soon  as  possible  with  you  Sisters 
and  our  fathers  and  mothers  would  like  us 
to  stay  there  with  you  Sisters  in  Edmonton. 
We  want  to  be  Sisters  to.  Goodbye  For  Now 
Sisters. 

Sandina. 


I  just  got  done  with  my  catechism  lessens 
and  didn't  have  any  thing  to  do  so  I  thought 
I'd  write.  Even  though  I  have  school  les- 
sens to  do  I  still  like  the  catechism  lessens 
better.  I  bet  it's  fun  to  be  a  sister.  My  sister 
has  a  big  skirt.  One  day  I  put  it  on  and  I 
looked  just  like  a  sister.  Then  I  had  a  black 
rosary.  But  I  think  I  would  like  to  a  Sister 
like  you.  Well  I'm  going  to  bed  now  so 
good-by. 

Yours  truly, 

Bonny, 


FROM  THE  SENIORS 

Thanks  for  the  congratulations  on  com- 
pleting the  course.  I  have  enjoyed  doing  the 
lessons  and  certainly  have  learned  a  lot. 
Your  work  by  correspondence  has  been  well 
appreciated  by  me  and  my  sisters.  Thanks 
again  and  may  your  work  go  on  till  the  end 
of  time. 

Sincerely,  one  of  your  pupils, 
Eleanor. 

P.S.  Thank-you  very  much  for  the  lovely 
crucifix.  Sister,  it  is  just  grand. 

Eleanor. 

I  have  been  taking  a  few  lessons  with  the 
parish  priest  and  was  received  into  the 
church.  I  am  now  quite  busy  with  spring 
work  so  will  not  be  doing  any  more  lessons. 
I  read  Catholic  books  and  papers  and  go 
to  church  on  Sundays,  so  I  think  I  will  be  all 
right.  Thank  you. 

Arthur 


I  have  time  on  weekends  so  I  will  be  able 
to  continue  taking  lessons  you  have  been 
sending  me.    Thank  you. 

A.M.   R.C.A.F.  Station  P.Q. 


FROM  THE  PARENTS 

I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for  sending 
these  beautiful  Catechism  lessons  to  Nicky. 
He  has  had  them  since  his  first  Holy  Com- 
munion year  and  they  have  accomplished 
what  I  could  never  have  done  myself.  From 
the  bottom  of  my  grateful  heart  I  offer  a 
prayer  for  you  in  thankfulness.  May  God 
bless  you  all. 

Mrs.  V.  A.  Sask. 


We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  the  variety  of  Catholic  news- 
papers and  little  Catholic  magazines  you 
have  been  sending  to  us.  We  appreciate  it 
very  much  because  we  cannot  afford  to 
subscribe  to  any  of  these  items  and  they  are 
such  nice  reading  material  for  the  children 
and  me.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  B.C. 


We  are  sending  you  a  crate  of  eggs  which 
we  know  you  will  be  able  to  use.  It  is  a  wee 
token  of  appreciation  for  your  kind  work  on 
our  behalf.  Please  return  the  crate  at  your 
convenience. 

Gratefully, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  G.  Sask. 


HAVE  DONE  SOMETHING  WORTH  WHILE. 
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RESIDENTIAL  CLUBS 

WHAT  ARE  THEY? 


As  I  gathered  up  the  two  bags,  the 
brief  case  and  the  photographic  screen 
which  comprised  my  luggage  on  this, 
my  very  first  trip  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, the  names  Parliament  Hill,  East 
Block,  Peace  Tower  came  tantalizingly 
to  mind  and  enkindled  the  patriotic 
fervour  within  me  to  a  white  heat.  At 
my  most  romantic,  most  imaginative 
best,  with  the  CANADIAN  in  me  all 
capitalized  for  the  occasion,  I  descend- 
ed from  the  train  to  a  platform  bereft 
of  redcaps.  Clutching  my  impedimenta 
with  the  only  two  available  hands,  I 
made  my  way  station  ward.  The  wings 
of  enthusiasm  which  should  have  borne 
me  forward  were  obstructed  by  the 
screen;  carried  horizontally,  it  prodded 
my  back  like  a  battering  ram;vertically, 
it  intruded  itself  between  my  feet  with 
diabolical  intent  to  trip.  Despite  the 
difficulties,  my  spirits  soared  in  antici- 
pation of  an  imposingly  vaulted,  mar- 
ble-pillared rotunda  for  the  reception 
of  home-grown  V.I.P.'s,  foreign  poten- 
tates and  me.  I  was  quite  unprepared  for 
the  dim  drabness  of  the  Ottawa  station 
which,  coupled  with  the  absence  of 
redcaps,  cooled  my  fervour  by  some 
degrees.  Heading  toward  what  seemed 
to  be  the  main  exit,  I  found  myself  in 
an  epic  struggle  with  a  door.  Putting 
one  bag  and  the  brief  case  down,  I 
held  the  door  open,  pushed  the  bag 
against  it,  got  myself  and  the  screen 
through,  retrieved  the  bags,  breathed 
a  relieved  sigh,  marched  confidently 
forward  to  the  entrance  to  the  Chateau 
Laurier  where  I  most  certainly  was 
not  expected.  Fervour  took  another 
drop  as  I  began  all  over  again,  only 
this  time  in  reverse.  I  finally  emerged 
through  what  looked  like  a  freight 


entrance  into  what  seemed  a  back  alley 
and  got  a  taxi.  All  this  at  11:00  p.m. 
The  Canadian  in  me  having  taken  a 
bad  beating,  the  Irish  in  me  was  to 
the  fore  as  I  devoutly  hoped  that  all 
these  preliminaries  were  not  an  omen 
of  things  to  come  during  my  three 
weeks  stint  of  relieving  in  our  Ottawa 
Mission. 

Home  Atmosphere 

There  was  no  need  for  worry.  Rosary 
Hall,  like  the  gracious  Lady  for  whom 
it  is  named,  has  a  way  of  taking  you  to 
its  heart  and  of  encircling  you  with  its 
friendly  charm.  "The  Hall"  as  it  is 
affectionately  known,  it  not  just  like 
home,  it  is  home  to  23  young  girls 
who  hail  from  points  as  near  as  "Up 
the  Creek"  and  as  far  away  as  Nova 
Scotia  and  British  Columbia,  not  to 
mention  Europe  and  the  British  West 
Indies.  Being  a  newcomer  to  Club 
work,  mine  was  an  enquiring  mind 
into  which  ignorance  had  injected  a 
few  prejudices.  Just  what,  I  asked  my- 
self, do  the  Clubs  really  have  to  offer? 
What  contribution  are  they  making  to 
the  young  people  of  Canada?  Are  they 
merely  boarding-houses  in  which  the 
Sisters  keep  house  for  a  group  of 
youngsters,  or  are  they  more  than 
that?  For  three  weeks  my  eyes  and 
ears  were  wide  open.  The  answers 
which  I  found  to  my  queries  were  so 
satisfying  that  I  want  to  share  them 
and  in  sharing  them  pay  tribute  to  the 
Club  Sisters,  God  bless  them,  who  are 
doing  a  great  work  for  God  and 
Country  and  doing  it  in  a  very  unas- 
suming way.  By  their  kindness  and 
their  motherly  interest  in  the  girls  con- 
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Sister  Patenaude  changes  records  for  the  girls  at  Ottawa  Club 


fided  to  them,  by  their  fidelity  to  the 
ideals  of  their  own  religious  profes- 
sion, they  are  helping  to  maintain  and 
to  develop  in  many  young  women  the 
shining  ideals  of  Christian  womanhood. 

Recreation 

What  do  they  do  for  fun?  Just  what 
any  other  girls  do.  Some  have  dates 
every  night,  but  they're  home  at  11 
p.m.,  some  have  two  or  three  dates  a 
week,  some  have  an  occasional  date. 
The  record  player  is  a  focal  spot  for 
the  stay-at-homes  who  dance  by  the 
h9ur.  The  player  is  a  combination  af- 
fair and  is  extremely  good.  To  keep  it 
that  way  there  is  a  regulation  that  only 
the  Sisters  put  the  records  on.  About 
every  half  hour  one  hears  the  familiar 
refrain,  "Sister,  will  you  please  change 
the  records?"  If  someone  can  be  found 
to  play  the  piano,  sing-songs  are  always 
popular.  Some  of  the  greatest  enjoy- 


ment during  my  stay  came  when  I  was, 
presumably,  tucked  away  for  the  night. 
There  would  be  sudden  forays  of  slip- 
pered feet  above  me,  followed  by  peals 
of  spontaneous  laughter  which  always 
evoked  the  laughter  in  me.  Oh,  indeed, 
Ottawa  has  both  the  exuberance  and 
the  noise  which  indicate  that  all  is  well 
with  the  young. 

Sister  Superior  and  Sister  O'Hare 
were  away  on  retreat  which  was  the 
reason  for  my  being  in  Ottawa.  A  few 
days  before  their  return  I  suggested  to 
the  girls  that  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
a  little  welcome-home  party  for  the 
Sisters.  Not  much  was  said,  but  when 
the  night  arrived  every  single  girl  was 
home  at  10  p.m.,  (at  which  time  the 
train  was  due),  even  the  ones  who 
normally  find  it  a  bit  of  a  hardship  to 
say  goodnight  to  the  boy  friend  at  1 1 . 
That,  of  course,  boosted  the  Ottawa 
girls  sky-high  in  my  estimation. 


ONE  SURE  WAY  TO  GO  OUT  LIKE  A  LIGHT. 
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It's  the  Mass  that  Matters 

The  fundamental  explanation  of  the 
eminently  Catholic  spirit  in  Rosary 
Hall,  lies,  I  believe,  in  the  daily  Dia- 
logue Mass  which  is  an  enriching  and 
invigorating  experience  in  corporate 
worship.  Without  any  coercion  on  the 
part  of  the  Sisters,  there  are  usually 
about  half  the  girls  present  each  morn- 
ing but  they  are  not  always  the  same 
girls,  which  means  that  all  of  them 
assist  at  Mass  two  or  three  times  week- 
ly; some  of  course  go  daily.  Two  girls, 
different  each  day,  are  appointed  to 
read  the  Proper  of  the  Mass,  while  the 
Sisters  and  all  those  present  make  the 
responses  and  recite  the  Gloria,  Credo, 
Sanctus  and  Agnus  Dei  with  the  priest. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing recognition  in  America  generally 
of  the  place  and  function  which  the 
Dialogue  Mass  occupies  in  the  full 
programme  of  the  renewal  of  the 
Christian  spirit  through  active  lay  par- 
ticipation in  the  public  offices  of  the 
Church."  It  seems  logical,  therefore,  to 
assume  that  the  spirit  which  one  finds 
in  the  Ottawa  house  may  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  attendance  and  participa- 
tion in  Holy  Mass.  Perhaps  a  few 
vignettes  will  explain  my  meaning. 

Isn't  she  Beautiful? 

There  is  a  rather  special  devotion  to 
Our  Lady  at  Rosary  Hall.  She  occupies 
a  place  of  honour  in  the  living  room 
in  the  guise  of  a  compellingly  beauti- 
ful statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
Much  of  the  girls'  leisure  time  at  home 
is  spent  in  this  room.  Frequently  they 
stop  their  dancing  or  whatever  they 
may  be  doing  to  look  at  Our  Lady 
and  say  "Isn't  she  beautiful?",  an 
echo  of  course  of  what  is  often  said  by 
the  Sisters  as  they  pass  to  and  fro. 

'cf.  Ellard,  The  Dialog  Mass,  p.  VII 


Unusual?  I  don't  think  so.  A  deepen- 
ing of  the  Christ  life  in  their  souls 
through  Holy  Mass  can  only  result  in 
a  deepening  of  their  love  for  His  beau- 
tiful Mother. 

No  Distinction  of  Colour 

On  a  Thursday  evening  a  young 
Jamaican  girl,  recently  arrived  in  Ot- 
tawa and  engaged  for  a  year  in  domes- 
tic work  in  the  City,  came  to  the  Club 
for  supper.  She  was  new,  strange  and 
coloured.  She  took  her  plate  and  went 
to  a  table  at  which  no  one  else  was 
seated.  Immediately  one  of  the  regular 
residents  left  the  girls  with  whom  she 
was  sitting  and  went  over  to  eat  with 
the  newcomer.  That  evening,  at  a  little 
party  in  the  house  there  were  several 
more  Jamaican  girls  present.  I  was 
proud  of  the  Club  residents  for  their 
friendliness,  their  courtesy  in  serving 
refreshments  first  to  the  outsiders.  The 
evening  was  eloquent  without  benefit 
of  words. 

Apostolic  Committee 

One  morning  the  telephone  rang 
about  10  o'clock.  "Sister,  will  you  tell 
Sister  Superior  that  Granny  X  died." 
At  noon,  a  girl  rushed  in,  "Sister, 
Granny  is  dead."  That  evening,  "Sister, 
we  went  to  see  Granny  and  did  she  ever 
look  sweet.  We  knelt  and  said  some 
prayers,  that's  all  right  isn't  it,  Sister, 
even  though  she  wasn't  a  Catholic?" 
Whose  Graany  was  she?  Well,  she  was 
one  of  the  Apostolic  Committee's  many 
grannies.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee have  a  two-point  programme. 
They  have  a  discussion  club  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  Sisters  and  each 
week,  in  pairs,  they  visit  the  various 
homes  for  the  aged  in  Ottawa.  They 
have  built  up  an  enviable  reputation 
for  themselves  both  with  the  staffs  of 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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On  The  Grasshopper 

and  Cricket 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead: 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun. 

And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 

From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead: 

This  is  the  Grasshopper's— he  takes  the  lead 

in  summer  luxury— he  has  never  done 

With  his  delights,  for  when  tired  out  with  fun. 

He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never: 

On  a  lone  winter  evening  when  the  frost 

Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there  shrills 

The  Cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever. 

And  seems  to  one  in  drowsiness  half-lost. 

The  Grasshopper's  among  the  grassy  hills. 

John  Keats 


IT  IT  WERE  NOT  FOR  THEIR  CONNECTIONS. 
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Reverie  in  the  Rain 

Rain!  Rain!  Rain!  Will  it  never  stop? 
It  has  been  pouring  for  hours  and  I'll 
be  knee-deep  in  gumbo  if  I  try  to  get 
across  the  street  to  visit  old  Mrs.  Swan- 
son.  Will  somebody  lend  me  seven- 
league  boots  to  go  on  my  errands  of 
mercy?  I  can  never  manage  with  these 
short  rubbers.  Did  you  say  the  teachers 
have  them  all?  I  might  have  known  it. 
Well,  we  cannot  blame  them;  they  do 
have  it  terribly  hard  crossing  over  to 
the  public  school.  I'll  try  to  find  a  good 
big  raincoat  and  take  a  chance  on  the 
rubbers.  No  raincoat  either!  Don't  tell 
me.  I  can  guess  the  rest — the  teachers 
are  wrapped  up  in  them. 

Would  Fog  be  Better? 

The  only  thing  I  can  think  of  that 
would  be  worse  than  this  is  to  be  fog- 
bound in  Newfoundland.  You  think 
that  would  be  fun?  Wait  until  it  hap- 
pens to  you.  I  hope  you  are  newly- 
arrived  there,  your  eyes  glued  to  the 
window  trying  to  see  through  the  fog, 
hoping  the  mail  man  will  emerge  bring- 
ing a  letter  from  some  of  your  grey- 
clad  Sisters  on  the  mainland.  Or  per- 
haps you  may  be  waiting  for  workmen 
to  arrive — and  they  don't.  When  they 
do,  you  say:  "I  thought  you  said  you 
would  be  here  on  Tuesday."  And  they 
reply,  with  all  due  respect,  but  with  all 
the  time  and  leisure  in  the  world:  "We 
didn't  say  this  Tuesday,  Sister."  You 


sit  down  to  think  it  out  and  realize  that 
the  place  forms  the  character  of  the 
people  and  that  long  sessions  with  fog 
have  taught  them  to  be  patient. 


Rain-Bound  Activities 

Somehow  we  find  this  rain  hard  to 
take  because  there  seem  to  be  so  many 
things  at  stake  at  the  moment.  Last 
week  we  had  to  skip  meetings  of  the 
Girls'  Sodality  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Altar  because  of  rain,  and  they  cannot 
afford  to  miss  too  often.  Their  enthu- 
siasm is  at  white  heat  now,  but  they 
are  young  and  forget  easily.  Maybe 
Old  Nick  has  a  hand  in  this  rain!  He 
has  had  a  few  set-backs  since  the 
Sodality  was  formed.  Of  the  twenty 
girls  from  Grades  IV  to  VIII,  about 
five  were  regular  in  attendance  at  Sun- 
day Mass,  but  what  an  improvement 
since  the  Sodality  was  formed!  Interest 
has  been  keen  all  the  way.  Last  week 
when  the  meeting  had  to  be  postponed 
on  account  of  rain  and  mud,  five  of  the 
girls,  one  a  Greek  Orthodox,  ran  over 
from  the  public  school  during  the  noon 
recess  to  ask  if  we  could  please  have 
Sodality  after  school.  They  were  so 
crest-fallen  when  I  had  to  say:  "Sorry, 
but  Father's  car  has  to  go  to  the  garage, 
and  he  would  not  be  able  to  drive  you 
home.  So  you  had  better  all  pile  into 
the  school  busses,  and  we  will  pray  for 
good  weather  next  week."  And  here 
we  are  again — rain,  and  more  rain! 


ALL  YOU  ACCOMPLISH  BY  BLOWING^YOUR  OWN  HORN  IS 
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The  "Other  Sheep" 

I  think,  also,  of  the  few  non-Catholic 
girls  who  asked  to  join  the  Catholic 
group  during  the  thirty-minute  periods 
allowed  for  religion  three  times  a  week 
in  the  public  school  in  this  division. 
They  were  not  coaxed  nor  asked,  but 
of  their  own  free  will  decided  they 
wanted  to  come.  The  consent  of  their 
parents  being  obtained,  they  were  ac- 
cepted and  have  proved  naturals  for 
religion.  When  we  asked  for  candidates 
for  the  Sodality  they  were  right  there, 
begging  to  be  included.  Then  there  is 
the  bright-eyed  Lutheran  girl,  with  her 
five  little  sisters  and  big  brother.  Their 
Mother  requested  that  they  come  to 
Catholic  instruction  classes  because 
they  needed  to  learn  prayers,  the  Com- 
mandments, etc.  One  cannot  help  feel- 
ing sorry  that  on  account  of  this  rain 
Uttle  Blue  Eyes  will  not  have  a  chance 
to  give  a  report  on  her  progress  in 
soliciting  members  for  the  Holy  Child- 
hood Association.  At  first  she  seemed 
uninterested,  but  when  I  spoke  to  the 
sodalists  of  the  sad  fate  of  pagan 
babies,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  and 
she  cried  out:  "No,  Sister,  no!"  When 
two  volunteers  were  requested  to  get 
the  Holy  Childhood  started  she  jumped 
from  her  chair,  crying,  "Me,  Sister,  me, 
please!"  The  next  week  with  sparkling 
eyes  she  announced  proudly  to  us  all: 
"We  have  fifteen  paid-up  members  (a 
cent  a  month)  and  fifty-four  cents  in  the 
Treasury."  Then  quickly  turning  to  me, 
her  face  alight,  she  said:  "I  have  the 
baby's  name  all  picked  out  for  when 
we  have  the  five  dollars." 


Knights  of  the  Altar 

While  the  Sodality  meeting  is  being 
held  the  Knights  of  the  Altar  are  in 
session  in  the  basement  of  the  Church 
with  the  pastor  and  the  Grade  III 
teacher  in  the  public  school  who  hap- 


pens to  be  a  Catholic  and  is  generous  in 
giving  his  time  to  train  boys  for  the 
altar.  When  the  idea  first  came  to  us  to 
inaugurate  the  Knights  we  hesitated  to 
include  too  many  boys  lest  there  be 
not  sufficient  funds  to  provide  cassocks 
and  surplices,  but  the  pastor  reminded 
us  that  if  we  give  all  we  have  to  God's 
work  He  will  see  to  it  that  the  neces- 
sary money  is  provided.  And  so  it 
happened!  The  S.O.S.  Auxiliary  at  No. 
4  Toronto  came  to  the  rescue  with 
$200.  God  bless  them!  They  are  zeal- 
ous workers  for  the  missions. 


Financial  Problem 

There  is  much  sacrifice  and  expense 
involved  in  these  meetings.  The  chil- 
dren are  not  sufficiently  formed  as  yet 
to  appreciate  the  worth  of  all  this,  so 
the  expense  must  be  carried  by  the 
parish  which  can  ill  afford  it.  When  the 
children  remain  for  the  meetings  they 
have  to  miss  the  school  busses,  which 
means  the  pastor  must  see  to  getting 
them  home.  By  the  time  he  returns  he 
has  covered  miles  and  the  gas  has  to 
be  paid  for.  We  admire  his  confidence 
in  Divine  Providence,  but  we  are  won- 
dering if  some  charitable  readers  would 

Sodalists  and  Knights 


TO  MAKE  THE  PEOPLE  GET  OUT  OF  YOUR  WAY. 
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be  interested  in  helping  to  pay  for  these 
trips.  They  must  continue,  for  already 
these  two  groups  have  proved  that  they 
are  wedges  with  which  we  can  pene- 
trate to  the  homes.  With  the  children 
introduced  to  a  better  way  of  Christian 
living,  we  have  great  hopes  for  the 
future.  Next  year  the  SodaHty  will  be 
in  the  High  School.  We  did  well  to 
confine  our  efforts  to  the  grades  for  a 
couple  of  years,  for  they  will  be  a 
grand  nucleus  for  the  High  School.  So 
far  there  is  certainly  no  reason  for  us 
to  regret  having  formed  the  Sodality. 


their  spiritual  function,  they  appear  to 
be  serving  the  Community  as  a  time  * 
regulator  as  well. 

Particularly  pleasing  to  all  Rycroft 
citizens  were  the  joyous  tones  of  the 
carols  and  chimes  which  pealed  forth 
from  the  bell-shaped  amplifier  atop  the 
Church  throughout  the  Christmas  Sea- 
son. When  at  times  the  music  stopped, 
or  was  not  considered  loud  enough, 
the  phone  would  ring  with  the  query: 
"Father,  can't  you  make  the  bells  play 
louder?  Please  keep  them  going.  We 
want  more!" 


"Do  Noble  Things,  not  Dream  Them" 

Well,  there  is  more  to  be  done  than 
dream  about  what  has  happened.  Even 
though  the  rain  is  preventing  the  meet- 
ings this  week,  there  is  much  planning 
necessary  for  future  projects  and  time 
goes  too  fast  in  this  North  Country. 

Ah,  here  come  the  teachers!  Now 
I'll  be  able  to  borrow  a  raincoat  and 
teeter  over  the  slimy  plank  sidewalks 
and  wallow  in  gumbo  across  the  street 
to  visit  my  sick  old  lady.  There  is  a  big 
truck,  deep  in  gumbo,  right  where  1 
have  to  cross,  and  there  are  two  high 
school  girls,  one  pulling  her  long  rub- 
ber boot  out  of  the  mud.  Looks  bad 
for  my  chances,  but  here  goes! 


Bells 

The  Parish  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  at 
Rycroft  set  a  record  in  the  Peace  River 
Country  in  October,  1955,  by  being 
the  first  to  install  a  Schulmerich  Car- 
rillon  of  automatic  bells.  Rich,  silvery 
chimes  now  peal  forth  the  Angelus 
thrice  daily  and  announce  the  weekly 
and  Sunday  devotions.  These  beautiful 
bells  were  a  gift  from  the  Croatian 
families  of  the  parish.  In  addition  to 


THE   HIGH  SCHOOL 

Our  ten  Grade  XII  High  School 
students  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
Vocational  Guidance  Course  sent  out 
from  Ottawa  University,  and  which 
they  studied  under  the  direction  of  our 
pastor.  Rev.  J.  Paquin,  O.M.I.  The 
two-hour  Sunday  evening  discussions 
were  veritable  bull  sessions,  in  which 
all  participated.  A  proof  of  the  keen 
interest  in  this  Course  was  the  fact  that 
the  greater  number  were  present  des- 
pite the  frequent  sub-zero  weather  and 
drifted  roads.  Diploma  awards  from 
Ottawa  for  this  Course  were  made  in 
June. 

The  same  enthusiastic  interest  was 
shown  by  seventeen  High  School  stu- 
dents in  attending  a  young  peoples' 
three-day  retreat  last  January  at  Fair- 
view,  some  35  miles  distant  across  the 
Peace  River.  The  weather  was  severe 
— 35  degrees  below,  with  bitter  winds 
and  drifted  roads.  Two  parent  drivers 
strongly  hesitated  to  take  the  risk,  but 
the  optimistic  pleas  of  the  teen-agers 
prevailed  and  three  cars  were  safely 
piloted  to  the  place  of  retreat.  This  re- 
treat was  preached  by  Reverend  Father 
St,  Amauld. 

S  O  S.  RYCROFT 
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The   Sister   on  night 
duty  assures  little  Mil-  ; 
dred  that  the  Sisters 
have  not  deserted  her 
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VILNA  VIGNETTES 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 


confided  her  troubles.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Sister  on  night  duty  appeared  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  the  commotion.  When 
the  Uttle  one  discovered  that  the  Sisters 
had  not  abandoned  her,  she  was  all 
smiles  and  returned  to  her  own  bed 
happy  and  content. 

When  time  came  for  Mildred  to  go 
home,  she  was  overjoyed  to  see  her 
mother  and  lost  no  time  in  preparing 
for  the  ride  home.  We  saw  her  out  the 


door,  but  as  she  was  leaving,  she  hesi- 
tated, then  beckoned  to  us.  "Astum", 
she  said  in  Cree.  "Come".  Did  not 
Christ  say  "A  little  child  shall  lead 
them",  and  was  this  an  invitation  to 
bring  Christ  to  the  hearts  and  homes 
of  Goodfish  Reserve?  But  we  could 
only  reply  "Apohataquee" — "Maybe" 
— only  when  there  are  more  hands  to 
do  the  work  of  Christ. 

SISTER  M.  ROBERTS. 


UNTIL  I  HAVE  WALKED  TWO  WEEKS  IN  HIS  MOCCASINS!" 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


DYING  WE  LIVE.  Edited  by  Helmut 
Gollwitzer,  Reinhold  Schneider  and 
Kathe  Kuhn.  Pantheon. 
This  is  a  collection  of  letters  and 
testimonies  of  those  who  were  the  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  terror.  The  writers  of  these 
documents  form  a  cross  section  of  the 
German  Society  of  the  day,  and  one 
marked  by  the  absence  of  bitterness,  of 
self-pity,  of  emphasis  upon  torture,  of 
desire  for  revenge.  Instead  we  find 
resignation,  regret  for  causing  sorrow 
or  suffering  to  dear  ones,  and  a  deep 
appreciation  for  time  to  prepare  for 
the  end.  It  seemed  to  Pastor  Helmut 
Gollwitzer,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
collection,  that  not  since  the  days  of  the 
early  Church  "had  there  been  such  a 
wealth  of  testimony  of  a  faith  trium- 
phant over  death." 

THE  TREE  OF  LIFE  and  SEVEN 
SUPERNATURAL  POWERS.  By 

Rev.  Jos.  a  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 

Two  pamphlets  published  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  Fathers.  The  first  consists 
of  short,  concise  chapters  on  each  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  second  treats 
of  the  twelve  fruits.  The  second  would 
appear  to  have  a  more  practical  ap- 
peal for  lay  readers. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LITTLE  ST.  PLACID. 

By    Mother    Genevieve  Gallois, 

O.S.B.  Pantheon  $1.75. 

This  little  book  is  truly  a  unique 
conception  of  the  Life  of  St.  Placid. 
Throughout  the  picture-story  doctrine 
runs  deep  and  the  emphasis  is  on  being, 
rather  than  doing  or  saying.  When 
Placid's  little  sister,  after  spending  a 
day  with  him,  decides  to  enter  a  con- 
vent. Placid,  surprised,  remarks  to  his 
superior:  "But  I  didn't  say  a  word 
about  God."  The  wise  old  man  replies: 
"My  son,  the  true  apostolate  is  not 
what  one  says,  but  what  one  is.  When 
a  soul  rises,  it  lifts  the  world  up  too." 
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RESIDENTIAL  CLUBS 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 

the  various  establishments  visited  and 
with  the  old  folks.  At  Christmas,  ways 
and  means  are  found  to  provide  attrac- 
tive gifts  for  their  old  people.  Last 
Christmas  the  gifts  were  pretty  brush- 
and-comb  sets  and  dainty,  though  com- 
fortable, bed-jackets. 


Salute  to  Club  Workers 

I  could  write  of  the  annual  retreat 
at  the  Diocesan  Retreat  House  which 
has  also  earned  quite  an  enviable  repu- 
tation for  Rosary  Hall,  both  as  to  the 
numbers  and  the  spirit  of  the  retreat- 
ants;  of  the  programmes,  the  dinners, 
the  parties,  the  sewing  classes,  which 
are  part  of  the  regular  routine  at  "the 
Hall",  all  directed  by  the  girls  with  the 
guidance  and  counsel  of  the  Sisters,  but 
I  was  not  there  for  these  things  and  you 
might  think  me  prejudiced  were  I  to 
write  of  what  I  know  not.  But  let  me 
suggest  this.  Sometime  when  you  are 
down  on  life  in  general,  when  you  are 
convinced  that  modern  youth  in  par- 
ticular is  rushing  headlong  into  dis- 
aster, that  this  twentieth  century  has 
inherited  all  of  the  faults  and  none  of 
the  virtues  of  its  nineteen  predecessors, 
go  around  to  478  Albert  Street,  or,  if 
you  don't  live  in  Ottawa,  to  the  S.O.S. 
Residential  Club  in  your  vicinity. 
You'll  come  away  with  renewed  faith 
in  human  nature,  in  the  present  and  in 
the  future.  You'll  see  Catholic  youth  at 
its  best  and  you  will  salute  that  youth. 
I  think  that  you  will  also  want  to 
salute  the  Sisters  who  are  helping  youth 
to  attain  that  best  as  living  members  of 
the  Living  Christ.  In  Him,  with  Him 
and  through  Him  may  they  be  the 
leaven  that  will  change  the  world. 

SISTER  E.  ZINK 

\ 
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is  someone 
calling  yon? 

★ 

Do  you  need  help 
to  understand 
the  message? 

IT  MAY  BE  THE  DIVINE  CALLER  IS  ASKING  YOU 
TO  DEDICATE  YOUR  LIFE  TO  HIM  AS  A 
MISSIONARY  SISTER 
OF  SERVICE 

TODAY,  IF  YOU  HEAR  HIS  VOICE 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  TO - 


REVEREND    SISTER  GENERAL 
2  Wellesley  Place    —  Toronto 


] 


